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ABSTRACT 

This review of operational vocational programs for 
handicapped students in Texas was conducted to: (1) ascertain areas 
of strength and areas which need support in order to make 
recommendations for future programming, and (2) develop proposal and 
self-evaluation guidelines. To gain necessary information, site 
visitations were made to 27 local school districts in Texas and to 
programs in 13 other states, where interviews were held with 
representatives from the disciplines of vocational education, special 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. Interviews we^re balanced 
between administrators, teachers, counselors, employers, interested 
citizens. Education Service Center administrators and professional 
staff, and Department of Education college professors. On the basis 
of interview data and a review of relevant research, recommendations 
were made for each level of program administration. These 
recommendations along with information secured from other states and 
descriptions of unusual programs and approaches are included in this 
report. A summary of the project activities is available as VT 019 
7 12 and the guidelines for proposal evaluation and program 
self-evaluation are available as VT 019 713 and VT 019 714, 
respectively, in this issue. (SE) 
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INTRODUCTICf; 



The :cational Education Amendment:, of 1968 (PL 90-575) declared an 
overn'din : purpose of making high quality vocational education readily 
accessible to. alj_. The Act identified caieg-ries of "aH" and, among 
others, ;nc rj.de d set-as Jir^ monie^' of TO" ■ - lu^ ftrnne'.ed r::. vocational 
proDranr r^r .±ie handtc:r.7".jd . -r:it wi thin ^e Ac: ib a shift to 
priority consideration of the "needs of the student and not the predeter- 
mined structure of a course or program."^ This seemingly would enabla 
changes within the vocational structure to accommodate "special needs" 
students . 

With this redirection of emphasis in the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, and the mandate of the national legislators by statement 
and earmarked money, how have the handicapped students fared in obtaining 
vocational services? The Texas Education Agency, Division of Occupational 
Research and Development, felt the necessity to review their operational 
vocational programs for handicapped students to enable development of 
priorities and redesigned criteria for funding new proposals to serve this 
group. To this end, the. agency contracted with the Center for Hunan 
Resources, University of Houston, to undertake such a study. Considerable 
site visitations were made in Texas and thirteen other states, and numerous 

^Robert M. Tomlinson, "Implications and Reflections: The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968," in Contemporary Concepts in Vocational 
Education, ed. by Gordon F. Law (Washington, D. C: American Vocational 
Association, 1971), p. 29. 
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discussions were held with knowledgeable people. from the disciplines in- 
volved: vocational education, special education, and vocational rehabil- 
itation. Interviews were balanced among admi^'^"'st-at: ^ . teachers, and 
counselors as well as employers, interested citizens, ESC administrators 
and professional staff, and Department of Education college professors. 

This study's conclusions are based on these visits and interviews 
conducted primarily by one profession?" staff person, as well on ex- 
tensive reading from literature reviews, published reports from other 
states, program materials from local school districts, materials from the 
Council for Exceptional Children and the First Yearbook of the American 
Vocational Association as well as other research materials. It is important 
here to state what the study's intent is and is not. The study is^ a broad 
overview of operating programs in Texas as seen by an "outsider" to ascer- 
tain areas of strength and areas which need more support in order to make 
reconmendations for future progranming, and to develop proposal guidelines 
and self-evaluation guidelines which reflect these findings. It is not an 
evaluation (of the success, or lack of) of Texas programs nor a comparison 
of Texas programs to those oi other states. 

It is recognized that a focus on vocational education for the handi- 
capped (an infinitesimal part of the total educational scheme) cannot be 
completely separated from the total educational systt^ in that it is 
obviously affected by those forces which affect all education, i.e., 
national, state and local structure and funding, public acceptance and 
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attitude, etc. Nevertheless, the intent of this report is to focus on one 
small segment of the educational system— vocational education for special 
education students. Before looking at the pilot programs operating in 
Texas, it would be well to put them into historical context. If a compari- 
son were made of the pilot vocational programs to the regular vocational 
programs, the comparison would be discouraging. However, if the compari- 
son is between what was available in vocational education for handicapped 
students prior to the inception of the pilot programs in September 1, 1969, 
and the current situation, the change" is quite dramatic. It should be 
noted that even though the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (Purpose 4) 
provided vocational education "for persons who have academic, socio-eco- 
nomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular 
programs of vocational education," no programs were initiated in Texas 
under this Act for those with mental or physical handicaps. Few, if any, 
states responded to the 1963 Act with vocational programs for handicapped 
students, which is one reason the Amendments of 1968 added a Purpose (4B) 
specifically to enable this gap to be filled. 
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CHAPTER I 



TEXAS STATE PLANNING AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE FOR PILOT PROGRAMS 



Texas, in initial statewide planning for vocational programs for the 
handicapped, utilized three levels: 

-Level 1 - The Commissioner's Coordinating Council - biweekly 



meetings attended by the Conmissioner, the Deputy, 
Associate and Assistant Commissioners, 



Level 1 - The Executive Planning Committee - alternate biweekly 



meetings attended by the 27 major division directors. 
Reports to Level 1 . 



Level 3 - Standing Comnittees and Special Task Forces - the 



relevant task force is the one for coordinating 
Vocational Education, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Special Education - meets on call as needed - com- 
posed of two members from each of the throf: areas 
and one member each from Guidance and Counseling, 
Secondary Education, Funds Management and the Office 
of Planning. Reports to Level 2. 



To develop the specific plan to present to the State Board of 
Education to serve the handicapped (to implement the 1968 Vocational 
Education Act Amendments), representatives from Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission, Department of Special Education and Special Schools and the 
Department of Occupational Education and Technology worked as a team. 




The plan this team developed (which called for the set-aside— 105S— monies 
to he used for pilot projects) was adopted by the State Board of Educati.on 
on June 7, 1969, and notification of the plan and proposal guidelines to 
be followed for funding consideration was made to all school districts in 
the state with Special Education programs. Proposals for pilot programs 
received in response to the notification were reviewed by a committee of 
no less than five members composed of representatives from the Research 
Coordinating UnU, the Division of Special Education and Special Schools, 
the Texas Rehabilitation Commission, and others on an ad hoc basis. The 
committee then made recommendations to the Associate Commissioner for 
Occupational Education and Technology. 

Huring 1969-70, the first year that funding was made available for 
pilot vocational programs for the handicapped, programs were approved in 
11 Educdtion Service Centers (ESC), 4 junior colleges, 10 state schools 
state hospitals (SS/SH) and 32 independent school districts (ISO). 

In 1970-71, 41 new programs were approved (34 ISDs, 4 ESCs, 2 SS/SH 
and 1 junior college) and all first year programs were funded for a second 
year. 

In 1971-72, 19 new programs were approved (14 ISDs, 2 ESCs*, and 3 
SS/SH) and 2nd or 3rd year funding was given to the previously funded 

*One of these newly approved ESC programs (Edinburg) did not become 
operational or expend funds during the 1971-72 school year. Therefore, 
it is not counted in total programs in operation. 
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programs, with the exception of one ISD. Th-Js brought the total programs 
in operation during 1971-72 to 115 (79 ISDs, 15 SS/SH, 16 E.SCs and 5 
junior colleges). 

Apparently, all proposals which met the basic guidelines were approved 
for funding and because the demand did not exceed the money supply, no 
priorities were developed for use infunding (for instance, programs aimed 
at certain handicapped groups other than Educable Mental Retardates). At 
the state level, the Division of Occupational Research and Development 
(originally the RCU in the Department of Occupational Education and 
Technology) was given administrative responsibility for these pilot programs. 
While this responsibility was in addition to the many others this office 
carried, the programs were fortunate to have two vitally interested and 
concerned consultants from this office with whom to work. In addition, 
two vocational education liaison men were assigned— one to Mental Health/ 
Mental Retardation in June, 1971, and one to Special Education in September, 
1970. 

In July, 1972, the pilot programs operating in the independent school 
districts were transferred to operating status (pavtially under Minimum 
Foundation allocation) and the program responsibilities transferred to the 
respective regular program staffs in the Division of Public School 
Occupational Programs. 



CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF TEXAS PROGRAMS 

The conceptual design of vocational education for the handicapped 
includes a three-phase approach to training: 

Phase I - Exploratory - pre-vocational activities to include 
vocational assessment techniques leading to an 
occupational diagnosis. 
Phase_21 - Vocational Training Programs - vocational training in 
a shop or laboratory setting either especially designed 
for, the handicapped or in a regular vocational program 
with modified curriculum. 
Phase III" Job Placement, Evaluation and Follow-up, 
As stated earlier, pilot program funding was awarded vo four different 
educational units: local school districts, state schools/state hospitals, 
education service centers and junior colleges. Local School District 
programs are primarily Phase II (although some have Phase I components), 
the Education Service Centers have exclusively Phase I programs and the 
state schools/state hospitals have predominately Phase II programs— with 
a few Phase I components attached. Phase III is the responsibility of the 
Texas Rehabilitation Corrmission, either through its cooperative programs 
or through direct service by one of its counselors. Bpcause of the basic 
differences among these educational units and the unique problems faced 
by each, this chapter will deal with each unit separately. Junior college 
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programs--none of the five programs were visi ted-^will only be summarized. 



Section 1 
Local School Districts 

As of September 1, 1971, there were 994 independent school districts 
In Te;<as (including 25 state schools or special schools). There were 528 
special education fiscal agents (representing more than that number of 
school districts) and approximately 200 districts had cooperative program 
agreements with the Texas Rehabilitation Commission (IRC), In 1971-72, 
79 independent school districts had pilot vocational programs for the 
handicapped (representing about 57% of the total "set-aside" expenditures, 
see Chart 1), serving approximately 2,500 students in the Phasc TI category. 
With the exception of one school district (Dallas Independent School 
District) whose program is serving about 25 hearing impaired s;:udents., all 
district programs were serving predominately Educable Mentally Retarded 
(EMR) students (with a few districts including limited numbers of Trai'.iable- 
TMR— and Minimal Brain Injured— MBI— students) . 

The predominant age of students in special vocational training In 1971- 
72 was 15 years; 64% of the students fall into the 14 to 16 age range, 15% 
in 11 to 13 range and 21% in the 17-21 range (see Chart 2). Unfortunately, 
there is no breakdown in the number of students who are in their first, 



77 districts are offering vocational training; two (2) districts 
have vocational orientation (Phase I) units only. 
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second, or possibly third year of training. It is irr.portant to know, for 
instance, whether the 515 sixteen years olds involved in the 1971-72 train- 
ing programs are in their first year of training(and, thereby, likely to 
be 18 when they complete their training) or are primarily third year 
students who have been in junior high level traininc] and are now, theoret- 
ically, ready for job placement. 

There are 16 training areas represented throughout the districts, the 
majority of which are cluster skill training area-. The largest single 
cluster area (offered in 43 school districts) is Home and Ccxnmunity Service 
enrolling 742 predominately female students. The second largest cluster 
area (offered in 32 school districts) is General Construction Trades serv- 
ing 630 predominately male students. All programs are separate from 
regular vocational education, developed solely for handicapped* students, 
with only one exception (and that not totally an exception due to the fact 
that although special education students were placed in two regular voca- 
tional classes, with regular students, separate teacher aides were provided 
which seemed, at least in one class, to have the effect of separating 
the two groups). 

Site visits were made to 27 local school districts in Texas, 25 of 
which had vocational training (Phase il) programs and two of which had 
vocational orientation (Phase I) only. They were chosen somewhat randomly; 



TMD ■''? this section, the predominate handicapping condition, 

tMK, will be used in place of the word "handicapped." 
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however, all major urban areas were included (Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston— 
2 districts, San Antonio— 5 districts, El Paso, Brownsville and Corpus 
Christi— 2 districts). Suburban schools were also visited (Arlington, 
Aldine, Galena Park, Pasadena, and Hurst-Euless-Bedford) as well as a repre- 
sentative geographical cross section of the state (Abilene, Alvin, Brenham, 
Bryan, Del Valle, Denton, LaMarque, San Marcos, Rio Grande Rehabilitation 
District— Edinburg and Harlingen). 

Areas within the school programs to be covered include: 

1. Overall Program Value 

2. Proposal Planning Basis 

3. Day to Day Program Responsibility 

4. Teachers and Teacher Aides 

5. Location of Vocational Classes 

6. Location of Special Education Classes 

7. Selection and Scheduling of Students 

8. Vocational Curriculum 

9. Equipment 

10. Related Special Education 

11. Phase II Relationship to Phase I and Phase III Components 

12. Unusual Programs 

Overall Program Value 

There is no hard data available which can be used to substantiate 
success in terms of job placement of special education students who have 
completed these vocational pilot programs in the independent school 
districts.* This could be attributed to the fact that the majority of 



*0E Form 3139 (Placement of Program Completions on Vocational Education 
Programs) dated 1/31/72 for FY ending 6/30/71, shows 0 placements of handi- 
capped in Texas. 
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students involved 1n the programs have been and are younger than placement 
age, and many of than may be in work-experience phases in the cooperative 
school -Texas Rehabilitation Commission program. However, there appears to 
be enougn subjective data to indicate the greatest values of the programs 
to date have been: 

1. Special education students participating in these pilot vocational 
programs have vastly improved attitudes toward school as observed 
by special education and vocational education teachers, parents 
and rehabilitation counselors. Also, many of the involved educa- 
tors feel these programs have prevented a significant number of 
special education students from dropping out of school, as well 
as having attracted some students (who badly needed to be in the 
special education program, but had resisted) into the special 
programs. Several districts mentioned special education students, 
previously out of the system, who were re-enrolled in school (at 
their own request) due to their interest in the special vocational 
programs. 

2. Many special educators as well as vocational, educators have modi- 
fied their thinking regarding the vocational potential of special 
education students. Through observation of the students' perfor- 
mance and interest in a vocational class setting, each discipline 
has seen that many special education students have vocational 
abilities they neither recognized nor thought possible before. 
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These are program strengths which should not be underestimated and 
provide a strong base on which even better programming can be built. 

Proposal Planning Basis - How Were Vocational Training Areas Selected? 

This question was asked of administrators during visitations of 25 
schools with training programs. Generally, the answers indicated areas 
were proposed as a result of employment opportunities in the local areas 
determined from the Employment Service, from rehabilitation counselors, 
and from their own employment surveys of their areas (two districts). 
Many said it was necessary to choose one area for boys and one for girls, 
and General Construction Trades (GCT) and/or Building Maintenance and 
Repair (BM&R) for the boys and Home and Conmunity Services (H&CS) for 
girls were "natural" choices. It was admitted that space availability 
in the district considerably influenced choice of training areas. 

Day to Day Program Responsibility 

This designation does not imply the administrative responsibility 

for programs (which is clearly defined as vocational) but rather which 

division seems to have assumed the closest day-to-day working contact 

with the special programs. The breakdown which follows was determined 

on a combination of three factors: 

1. to whom did the superintendent refer site visitor 
(12 referred directly to vocational directors, 11 
referred directly to special education or special 
needs directors, and 2 had such small programs the 
visitor was referred to counselors). 
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2. who had the most consistently frequent contact with 
the vocational classes, and 

3. observation of the visitor. 

Closest working contact with program Number of schools 

Vocational Director 8 

Special Education 9 
Joint-Vocational and 

Special Education 5 

Administrator 3 

The significance seems to be potential dilution of program direction 
if there is not a strong vocational interest and monitoring. 

Teachers and Teacher Aides 

Teachers - The majority of teachers met and observed in these special 
vocational classes are extraordinarily patient and concerned for the 
students in their classes. Anyone who has not had extended daily contact 
with retardates may not realize the special talent and personality necessary 
to teach through constant repetition, not only repeating hour to hour, but 
day to day, week to week, month to month. All vocational teachers in these 
pilot programs had to be certified by the Texas Education Agency as vocation- 
al teachers. Some of these special teachers have special education certi- 
fication in addition to vocational certification. Others have had previous 
experience with retarded persons though their own varied backgrounds. It 
is to the credit of those responsible for hiring these teachers that con- 
sideration was given to the individual's sensitivity as well as to his 
vocational competency, and several administrators said they had interviewed 
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numerous applicants before finding the "special" person. 

Teacher Aides - Faced with the severe salary limitation ($300 per 
month is the maximum allowed by TEA for reinburseu payment) imposed on 
the aide's iob (Aide I), the persons employed in this capacity are amazingly 
competent and interested people. School districts can supplement this 
salary with Tocal funds to raise the base, and many have had to do so. Many 
of the districts which have not added local money to supplement the $300 
monthly Tfmit have not been able to hire male teacher aides (for those 
Vvicationc^Ii areas dealiing with construction and maintenance), and some have 
hired females, admittEdly with limited knowledge or experience in these 
fields, but a willingness to learn. Several administrators expressed con- 
cern tha:t teacher aidfes v.'ere not being utilized in the way they were intended 
(teachers would let them take full charge of a class), and in-service train- 
ing was going to focus on proper utilization of an aide. 

Location of Vocational Classes 

Those programs visited- serving students predominately 16 years and 
older (K districts) had classroom space located at campuses ranging from 
vocationa-T-technical high schools to elementary schools (two major urban 
districts) as follows: 



Vocational technical high school 
Regular high schoo:! 
Junior high or middle school 
Special education campus 



2 



4 



2 



3 
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Off -campus site ] 
Elementary 2 

Those training programs sen-ing students predominately under 16 years 
(11 districts)had locations as follows: 

Regular high school ] 

Junior high or middle school 7 

Intermediate school (6-7 grades) i 

Special education campus 2 

The campus location of the special classes seemed more important to 

the older participating students (16 years and older). When visiting the 

elementary campus on which the program of one of the largest school 

districts in the state is located, the teachers stated the location was the 

greatest weakness of the program and, they felt, directly accountable for 

the program's under enrollment experienced since it began. In the other 

urban district's prograin located on an elementary campus, the teachers also 

felt their site location was the greatest program weakness, but it had 

apparently not appreciably affected their enrollment figures. 

Location of Special Education Classes 

On same campus as vocational classes 19 

On different campus than vocational classes 4 

Mixed (district had vocational classes on 
two campuses, one group had to be trans- 
ported; district had part of classes on 
same campus, the rest on another) 2 

It is gratifying to see that, in spite of the space problems which 
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every school district experiences to one degree or another, by far the 
majority of related classes are being held on the same campus as the voca- 
tional classes. The advantages of this are obvious, the disadvantages 
equally obvious. 

Selection and Scheduling of Students 

Selection of Students - In practice, it seems that most special 
education students, recommended by the special education division, who 
are in the age group which the district has contracted to serve, are 
placed into the appropriate special vocational class determined by sex 
differentiation; i.e., girls to H&CS, boys to BM&R, GCT, or similar type 
training. In the majority of programs visited, it was clearly established 
that special education determined which of their students were to be placed 
in the vocational classes, and the vocational personnel were not part of 
the decision-making process. Many vocational directors told the visitor 
they were operating the vocational programs for special education and 
that the selection of students was their (special education's) prerogative. 

A look at the chart below shows that 87% or 66 of the 77 school 
districts in Texas offering vocational programs have either one vocational 
area only (primarily male oriented) or two vocational areas (one primarily 
for males, the otiier for females). 
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Vocational Areas Available In Districts 

# districts § districts § districts with j? districts 
with one voc, with one voc. one voc. unit ' with two voc 
unit only (for unit only only units 
combined male 

and female (males) (females) (IM-IF) 

5 "18 1 

# districts with § districts with more 
two voc. units than two units 

(bo^t; "^a^e) jQ^g^ 

2 10 77 

With such limited vocational areas available, the student obviously 
has little or no choice regarding the general type of training he can obtain, 
While a choice is virtually nonexistent, it must be remembered that most 
of the vocational areas being offered are in "clusters." Therefore, the 
girl in H&CS can be exposed to training in health occupations, child care, 
homemaking, basic sewing, domestic chores, and cooking; while the boy in 
BM&R can be exposed to floor maintenance, electrical wiring, simple con- 
struction, plumbing, housekeeping, and outdoor maintenance (lawn and 
landscaping). The depth of skill taught, and the variety of skills within 
a cluster, varies from class to class and teacher to teacher, and seems 
to be most dependent on the skill and knowledge of the teacher, (See next 
page— Vocational Curriculum), 

In districts visited offering more than two units (Bryan, Corpus 
Christi, El Paso, Fort Worth, Harlandale, Houston and Rio Grande), the 
student is often given a choice among the vocational offerings through 
informal "trying out" periods in different classes. This system seems 
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more a result of the teachers recognizing an opportunity to broaden the 
student's frame of reference (and letting the vocational choice be made by 
the student based on his experiences) than of administrative policy. 

Scheduling of Students. - The majority of programs visited had students 
scheduled into dally, two-hour time blocks for their, vocational training. 
The vocational teachers worked with two groups of special students (one 
group in the morning time block and another group during the afternoon), 
with the average ratio being maintained at five students to one teacher. 
Teachers in these programs felt this should be the maximum time for special 
students to spend in vocational classes. 

Several programs visited had scheduled three-hour time blocks for the 
laboratory training (the scheduling is the option of each school district). 
The teachers in these programs generally felt that three hours was too 
long in a vocational setting for the first year students (pav^ticularly the 
younger group of 14 year olds). The teachers also suggested that teaching 
two, three-hour laboratories did not leave them sufficient time to plan 
their course work or to have conferences with the special education teachers 
working with the same students. 

Vocational Curriculum 

Curricula being used in these special vocational programs vary 
widely 1n developmental stages. Only one district visited had completed 
(and printed) a curriculum. Teachers in the other districts said they 
"were developing curricula as they went along," and, without exception. 
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teachers were eager to know what their counterparts in other special 
programs throughout the state were doing and what materials they were 
using. Most teachers seemed to have specific skill blocks in mind or 
written down, and most of them had daily lesson plans and individual 
student progress reports in one form or another. Fewer districts were 
utilizing field trips as an integral part of their vocational teaching 
than those who were not. All the vocational teachers felt field trips 
would be excellent teaching tools, but most of them cited transportation 
problems as the barrier to their use. 

As a general observation, it did not seem that many of the programs 
were using employer input (either formally through an advisory cmmittee 
or informally), although some of the teachers were using their community 
contacts with employers as resources. 

Another generalization is the apparent confusion the teachers have 
as to their focus of training-some feeling they shcjld be doing in-depth 
skill training to prepare their students to go directly into employment; 
others feeling they can only expose the students to cursory skills and 
that actual skill training will be obtained through work experience. 

Equipment 

In general, the classes have adequate modern equipment, particularly 
in the boys' units, with wide representation of power tools. In spite of 
considerable reservations regarding nixing power tools and retardates 
(from special education and vocational education people) the safety record 
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has been quite extraordinary, with only a few minor accidents being mentioned 

Five of the districts visited had Food Service training, one of them 
using a well-equipped kitchen, one with limited commercial equipment and 
three with only home kitchen equipment. The State Education Aqency did not 
require local districts to use state authorized equipment lists (in fact, 
no equipment lists have been developed for use in these special pilot pro- 
grams) when purchasing for the new programs. Personnel from several district 
told the observer that they "weren't allowed" to purchase the proper equip- 
ment, but the restriction apparently came from their own administration 
rather than from the State Agency. The state guidelines indicated that it 
was felt a program unit could be well equipped for $5,000; however, if a 
school district's instructional plan justified equipment expenditures in 
excess of this amount, permission was usually given to expend the funds 
requested for equipment. 

Related Special Education - Is It Related to the Vocational Training? 

This is one of the most critical and most sensitive areas in the local 
districts' pilot vocational programs. 

Consistently, when asking this question of Special Education teachers 
and administrators, the answer was "yes." Equally consistently, vocational 
administrators, teachers and many Vocational Adjustment Coordinators (VAC) 
answered "not enough." This dichotomy seems directly accountable to the 
communication gap evident between the two groups with each feeling the 
other does not understand. At best this observer can isolate the difference 
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in curriculum approach; special education tends to classify "related" 
education as "practical" education relating to daily living skills, while 
vocational education classifies it more precisely as relating specifically 
to the vocational skills being taught.* The latter approach obviously 
requires considerable knowledge of several vocational areas, as the 
academic teacher usually has students from as many vocational classes as 
the district is offering. The problem for the academic teacher is com- 
pounded by the "cluster" approach mentioned earlier, as this involves 
knowledge of five or si;< areas in any given cluster. The majority of 
special education teachers do not have this knowledge and many realize 
this, but a workable vehicle has not been created which would allow for 
the needed practical input from their vocational counterparts. The special 
education teacher's frustration is shared by the special vocational teacher, 
who feels his time should be spent in skill training as opposed to teach- 
ing the students basic remediation and the necessary acceptance of basic 
responsibility which are the foundations of vocational education. One 
concerned vocational teacher lamented "It took me nearly six months to get 
my first year students to the stage where I could begin teaching— the 
students were used to being waited on, were demanding, and had no self- 
discipline." She went on to say that after both she and her class survived 

★ 

Is it significant that TEA Bulletin 711 ( Administrative Guide and 
Handbook for Special Education) p. 33 states "The vocational education pro- 
gram for tRe handicapped should be closely correlated with the special edu- 
cation curriculum" rather than starting it in the reverse order? 
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those difficult days the students were able to learn skills, had pride in 
their accomplishments, and she had few complaints regarding their attitudes 
This observation was echoed by many vocational teachers visited and indi- 
cates a need to look at the preparation of the special education students 
for entry into vocational classes. It also seems to substantiate the 
observation made in the report of the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation (1969), which stated one of the reasons many retarded people 
"arrive at adulthood unprepared for job or daily living is that many 
educators look at what a retarded child isn't, not at what he is. The 
resulting curricula, developed with the retarded child's deficiencies 
rather than his abilities in mind, merely simplify and water down the 
course of instruction given normal children. Such programs require 
achievement in the academic areas where the retarded child is weaker and 
give little or no encouragement to the pragmatic skill areas in which he 
can accomplish something. Moreover— compounding the error to an incalcul- 
able degree--the school program for a retarded young person often takes 
no account of his age, offering the same content and approach when he is 
16 as he was 6."^ In a more recent publication. Dr. Brian McCann (a 
former Texan) quotes this same passage and adds, "The unfortunate lack of 
progress in this area is underscored by a recent survey which suggests 



Toward Progress : The Story of A Decade , Report of the President's 
Committee on Mental Retar3atlon (WashTngton, D. C. : Government Printing 
Office, 1969), p. 18. 
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little innovation in curriculum development for the retarded, with the 
possible exception of several university based experimental programs."^ 
This point is well made by a VAC from a large Texas school district who 
says that some of the retarded students in this program "have been 
pampered by parents, some teachers, and other people involved so that 
they have not been made to accept responsibility that is so necessary to 
a 'working environment.'"^ The Texas Education Agency's Special Education 
publications outline well planned guides to curriculum planning, among 
other points stating that emphasis should be on vocational training rather 
than on academic instruction, particularly at the high school level. The 
difficulty seems to be the ways in which the intent of the curriculum 
guide is interpreted by local directors of special education and, more 
critically, by the special education teachers. VAC and TRC counselors 
have also questioned the preparation of students when 16 year olds have 
been referred to the co-op program unable to read at the first grade level 
or to make change, it is felt that the school must accept at least some 
responsibility for poor academic development, as well as minimal personal 
and social development. 

Recently, a questionnaire to survey dropouts in special education was 



2 

Br. Bnan McCann, "Educating the Mentally Retarded; A Time for 
Change," Compact , August, 1971, p. 33. 
3 

Quoted from questionnaire answers cited on next page. 
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sent to TOO special education departments throughout the state at the 
request of the Texas Legislative Study Committee concerned with Programs 
for the Handicapped. The last question was open-ended and asked, "What 
reconmendations for changes do you have which would improve the education 
of the handicapped in your school district?" The questionnaire was 
directed to 50 VACs and 50 Special Education Directors. Eighty-six 
districts responded and the compilation of answers was completed in early 
June, 1972. The question cited above was answered by 68 persons and 
there was great similarity in the responses from across the state. 

"In spite of state guidelines, our local program places less emphasis 
on vocational training and more on academic instruction at junior high and 
high school levels, thus causing special education students to lose interest 
in school." "Improve the curriculum offering in the special education 
classes— make it more vocationally oriented." "A more challenging and 
competitive situation might serve to better stiniulate the students." 
"More individualized instruction." "Coordination of courses from class 
level to class level." "Modifying curriculum to meet individual needs." 
"More individualization of instruction." "We need a more rigid guide to 
adhere to in trying to get our students to the level of being more socially 
and vocationally acceptable. Many times guidelines set up in the Special 
Education Curriculum Guide have been abused to fit the need." "Total 
individualized instruction. . .and more meaningful curriculum." "Too many 
teachers are trying to offer watered-down academic curriculum instead of 
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training students to work with their hands..." "The academic program 
should be closely cor elated with the vocational areas." 

This section is not meant to imply the barriers to vocational edu- 
cation faced by special education students are solely perpetuated by the 
Special Education system. The above comments are indicative of the 
concern of special educators themselves. The barriers created by voca- 
tional educators are equally identifiable and will be explored in Chapter 
III. 

Phase II Relationship to Phase I and Phase m Components 

R elationship to Phase I - A local school district could have Phase I 
services (vocational orientation and/or vocational evaluation) from any 
of these sources : 

1. The regional Education Service Center, 

2. A self-contained orientation unit (funded 
through pilot money), or 

3. The school's own resources. 

Thirteen of the schools visited with Phase II components* were in 
regions where the Education Service Center did not have an operating Phase 
I contract (Houston, San Antonio, Edinburg and El Paso**). Of these, five 

Aldine, Galena Park, LaMarque, Pasadena, North Forest, Houston, 
Harlandale, El Paso, Rio Grande, Brownsville, Southside, Northeast San 
Antonio, and Northslde. 

**• 

The El Paso ESC was funded under pilot money to expand their 
Project VIEW for use with handicapped students. 
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had their own vocational (or occupational) orientation units (Aldine, 
Houston, Rio Grande, Harlandale and Northeast San Antonio). After the 
first pilot program year (1969-70), the Texas Education Agency funded 
Phase I program components in local school districts only to the large, 
metropolitan area school districts where there was the capacity for the 
Phase I person to work in more than one or two schools. The other twelve 
schools were located in regions where the Education Service Center had 
an operating Phase I program and utilized ESC staff in varying degrees 
for vocational orientation for students and teachers, as sources of 
vocational materials for special education teachers and for vocational 
assessment (evaluation) of Individual students. 

It is difficult to establish a direct cause and effect relationship 
between Phases I and II as most of the programs in each component were 
developed simultaneously (with different groups of students in each). 
Because cf this, the observer cannot generalize the effect participating 
in a Phase I activity had on a student's participation in a Phase II 
program, or if, in fact, students in Phase II programs had participated 
in any Phase I services. 

The relationship between the Education Service Centers' Phase I 
programs and local districts' Phase II programs is explored in greater 
depth in Section 2 of this chapter. 

Relationship to Phase III - As mentioned earlier. Phase III respon- 
sibility is given to the Texas Rehabilitation Commission and can be 
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accomplished in the following ways: 

^' 11^ student is in a junior high level 
Phase II program, he would be "graduated" 
to the cooperative school program (between 
the school and the Rehabilitation Coitmissi on- 
explained below) for supervised job experiencp, 
and placement. 

2. If the student is in a senior high level Phase 
n program, he would probably remain in the 
training program for two or three years until 
his graduation from high school, and the Texas 
Kehabilitation Commission Counselor assigned 
to the community would work with him for 
permanent job placement. 

Cooperative School -Work Program - In 1962, Texas was among the first 
states to develop an active cooperative school-work program between the 
Division Of special Education and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(both within TEA). The third prong in the cooperative program is the local 
school district, who also signs the agreanent. When the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation was dissolved and replaced by a state Commission for 
Vocational Rehabilitation (Texas Rehabilitation Con^ission) in September. 
1969, the cooperative agreement continued without appreciable change. 
Predictably, planning and coordination became more complex as communication 
between separate state governmental units (in this case, Texas Education 
Agency and Texas Rehabilitation Conmission) is obviously more difficult 
than con^unication between divisions under a single conmissioner (the 
Commissioner of Education). 

The positive value of this cooperative program approach over the past 
ten years has been inneasurable. as it filled a total gap in vocational 
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exposure and work experience for special education students of high school 
age. To appreciate the gap which existed, one must keep in mind that 
students with "special education" labels had generally been excluded from 
the regular vocational programs; consequently received little, if any, 
realistic job preparation prior to leaving the school system. The coop- 
erative school -work program provides special education students (16 and 
older) a sequential basis for a vocationally oriented program leading to 
vocational proficiencies through a program of functional developmental 
experiences. While its limitations (no vocational skill training) are 
recognized by the teachers, counselors and administrators involved in the 
program, it still seems the most pragmatic approach to, at least partially, 
meeting the vocational needs of the special education student within the 
realm of the alternatives available to this group. 

In 1971-72, approximately 200 school districts in the state had 
cooperative agreements operating. All districts with cooperative programs 
have Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (VAC) staff (paid through special 
education funds) in proportion to the size of the special education popu- 
lation being served. Districts without cooperative urograms (even if they 
have special education departments) do not have VAC staff members. There 
is an intricate relationship between the VAC staff and the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission (TRC) counselors and a summary of responsibilities of each 
may prove helpful . 

In Texas Education Agency Bulletin if711, the structure of the VAC and 
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TRC counselor's jobs are as follows (quoted in total): 



Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (VAC) Texas Rehabilitation Commission (TRC) 



.spends at least one hour, to a maxi- 
mum of one-half day in classroom 

•serves as a regular member of thp 
faculty as well as a member of the 
rehabilitation team 

.has the services of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor 

.secures off-campus training sta- 
tions, supervises and counsels 
with students in training at 
least one day a week 



.a staff counselor assigned to work 
cooperatively with the VAC and his 
students 

.a designated day by the counselor 
for counseling and guidance services 

.training fee, tools and equipment, 
if required (paid for) 

.psychological services when not 
available through public schools 

.psychiatric evaluations, if needed 

•medical evaluation and physical 
restoration services if not provided 
through other sources 

.parent counseling and guidance by 
the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor 

Responsibilities are not quite so clear in the closing paragraph of 
Excerpts from Bulletin #71 1 -Department of special Education and Special 
Schools; TEA : 

Before a student is placed in the Cooperative 
Program, the VAC and the RC will observe the 
student, review his records and counsel with 
his. teacher and other school personnel. The 
VAC and RC wfll also visit the parent and ex- 
plain the full program, its value to the parent's 
child, the parents themselves and the community. 

Delineation of responsibilities is more specific in the Texas Rehabili- 
tation Commission's Plan for Rehab ilitation of Handicapped Students Through 
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the Cooperative Program Between the Division of Special Education of the 
Texas Education Agency, the Texas Rehabilitation Comnission and the Special 
Education Prugrams of the Independent School District of Texas (Revised 
March, 1971). The following is a partial listing of Duties of Key Personnel 
(Pages 10-12): 

VAC (He will function as a regular rehabilitation staff member as 

well as a special education classroom teacher). 

.administer vocational rehabilitation services under the 
direction and in cooperation with the RC assigned to the 
local school district 

.be responsible for securing job training stations and 
supervision of on- job- training under the direction of the 
RC 

•act as consultant to the RC in all instances concerning 
clients 

♦parent conferences with the RC 

RC (A Rehabilitation Counselor will be assigned to specific schools 

to supervise rehabilitation program operations) 

.initiate and conduct joint conferences with the VAC and 
school staff in screening applicants and providing services 

.approve all job training. He shall evaluate training 
facilities, make training arrangements and agreements, advise 
with the trainer and VAC when indicated 

•approve all expenditures for client services 

•approve all individual rehabilitation plans for accepted 
clients 

• supervise the VACs work with rehabilitation clients: 

It can quickly be seen in scanni'ng the duties of the VAC and RC from 
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the perspective of both special education and the rehabilitation cotnr.iission 
that there is a potential for confusion of priority responsibility from 
the VACs point of view-is he to be more responsive to special education 
or to the rehabilitation cormiission? 

The observer found this a personal confusion in visiting with VACs 
and RCs and did not have a clear picture of this dual responsibility until 
the applicable guidelines quoted earlier were read and re-read. 

There is certainly confusion at the local level regarding responsibi- 
lities of each (Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation), and 
evident conmuni cation difficulties at three levels: between the two groups 
at state level, from the state level of each to their local counterparts, 
and at local levels. Two of the major program concerns identified are: 

1. Responsibnity for (operational) program monitoring— is 
this the local district's; the local Office of Rehabili^ 
tation; or a joint responsibility? 

2. Evaluation of program effectiveness; who is responsible 
for follow-up of students after they leave the school 
system? 

There are additional, perhaps equally important, questions being raised 
at local levels, such as: What type of state planning is being done by 
TRC regarding the potential expansion of the cooperative programs (estimated 
to double the present numbers of programs) as Plan A becomes operational 
throughout the state? Has the TRC clearly defined the role of the rehabili- 
tation counselor wi.th the cooperative program? Is he a counselor or 
coordinator of services; is he to be an effective change agent within the 
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schools? Is rehabilitation money being spent in the cooperative program 
in relation to the amount of money being generated? These are questions 
which must be resolved; first, by each discipline and, secondly, through 
a "meeting of the minds" with both and combined dissemination of clearly 
defined positions and guidelines. 

The cooperative school -work program has not and does not involve 
vocational education in the context of specific occupational training, 
but rather depends on the work-experie»ice aspects of the program to pro- 
vide the special education student with basic work skills. When the pilot 
vocational programs were first instigated at the state, the original intent 
was to fund Phase II programs only to school districts who had cooperative 
programs in operation. It was quickly determined that rather than requir- 
ing a cooperative program prior to instigation of a Phase II program, that 
Phase II funding would encourage local districts to become involved with 
the cooperative program. It was felt to be more important that both a 
Phase II program and a cooperative program were operational within a school 
district than which of the two was instigated first. In the past three 
school years (September, 1969, through June, 1972), 26 new cooperative agree- 
ments have been signed by local districts with Phase II programs, certainly 
an additional value the pilot programs have contributed to Texas schools. 
Phase II programs funded for students under 16 required the district to 
develop a cooperative agreement which would be operational in time for 
referring the students upon completion of the special vocational programs. 
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It is not known by the observer whether this requirement was "understood" 
or contractually specified. 

Of the 77 school districts operating special Phase II vocational 
programs, 65 have cooperative agreements in effect. The majority of the 
12 school districts without cooperative agreements are districts which 
were newly funded (1971-72) with pilot vocational programs. There is no 
system presently in use to follow-up on districts with Phase 11 programs 
funded with the intent that they would instigate a cooperative agreement- 
a follow-up to insure that they are, indeed, making the effort to do so. 
A simple procedure could be devised which would pinpoint responsibility 
for this follow-up and would designate the method to funnel the infonna- 
tion from the vocational people to the special education and vocational 
rehabilitation personnel. 

It was generally felt, at the state level, that if the Phase II 
program was to work predominately with students of high school age (16 
up), the presence (or absence) of a cooperative program was not as critical, 
since most of the students would remain in the vocational program until 
they graduated and would then be placed in jobs through the efforts of 
the rehabilitation counselor in the community. This concept was not clear 
at the local level in the minds of the vocational teachers in the pilot 
programs working with older students, particularly in districts where a 
cooperative agreement was in effect, with corresponding VAC staff. Many 
of the teachers in these situations voiced concern that the VACs were not 
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working with the students in their special vocational classes. However, 
several high school programs visited indicated an excellent relationship 
and frequent vocational -teacher contacL with the VACs in these schools. 
The amount of involvement of a VAC with a pilot vocational program is 
undoubtedly influenced by several factors: 

1. their teaching load (in some cases, VACs were teaching 
longer than the one half day maximum), and 

2. the number of special education students (not involved 
with the vocational program) with whom they are working 
and the severity of problems of students on their case- 
loads. 

The Texas Rehabilitation Commission counselor had little, if any, 
direct contact with vocational teachers, with the exception of the school 
district visited in which the rehabilitation counselor was officed with 
the other school personnel (Stinson School, Harlandale District). In this 
case, the relationship was predictably closer, with an excellent cooperative 
effort observed. The statewide records of Texas Rehabilitation Comnission 
indicate that 1,794 successful closures (placements) were made for the year 
ending June 30, 1972, from the 200 Cooperative School Programs throughout 
the state. It Is not known how many of these "successful" students had 
been Involved in the Phase II program. 

Unusual Programs 

North Forest Independent School District (Houston)^ Smiley High 
School - This program is atypical of other pilot VEH programs in Texas 
in that It was designed and operated to integrate EMR students into 
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regular vocational programs in the high school. Special students are 
integrated into two vocational areas: Printing Trades, which just 
completed its third program year, and Horticulture Related, which 
completed its second program year. The regular vocational teachers were 
involved actively in the planning process. The program shows evidence 
of a close planning and operating relationship between vocational educa- 
tion and special education, and both directors work together in program 
monitoring and decision making. 

Prior to the enrollment of the EMR students, the vocational director 
met with the regular students in the printing and horticulture classes 
and, after explaining the plans' to enroll EMR students, requested their 
acceptance and assistance in "making this experiment work." The teacher 
aide in the Printing Trade class is a recent graduate of that same class 
and works with special and regular students interchangeably as does the 
teacher. The regular students in the printing class' have been receptive 
to the special students and many have actively helped them in the learning 
process. Special students in the Horticulture Related class have not been 
as totally integrated with regular students as were the students in the 
printing class. The teacher aide works with the EMR students and the 
regular teacher with regular students. Both teacher aides spent a minimum 
of a week of orientation with special education classes prior to working 
with the special students in the vocational classes. There is a continued 
working relationship maintained between the aides and the special education 
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teachers, often with the aide and special education teacher together 
taking students on field trips. 

Harlandale Independent School District (San Antonio), Stinson School - 
The pilot vocational program is located at this special school and has 
courses operating primarily for 16 year old and older students in Apparel 
Service, Bricklaying, Food Service and House Painting. Also included in 
the pilot program are two vocational orientation people, working with 14 
to 16 year olds. Stinson School was opened in 1963 and is a special 
district school solely for Special Education students, with present 
enrollment about 200 students. All services are available on this campus: 
academic classes, vocational orientation classes, vocational classes, VAC 
staff and a TRC counselor. The vocational courses in Bricklaying and 
House ' ainting were developed in recognition of both the need for trained 
people in these fields and the fact that many of the fathers of children 
In Stinson School were employed or self-employed in these fields, thereby 
making employment readily accessible to students completing the courses. 
The principal 1s administratively responsible for all activities on campus, 
and coordination as well as a team effort is evidenced because of the 
close proximity of the services and the clear supervisory line, 

Abilene Independent School District. Cooper High School - The VEH 
program 1s housed in excellent facilities at one of the district's two 
high schools. Two vocational cluster areas are offered. Home and Community 
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Service and General Construction Trades, and all participating students 
are 16 or older. The academic classrooms are adjacent to the vocational 
classrooms, and for this reason communication between the teachers is 
■informal and frequent. The program is now strongly endorsed, supported 
and controlled by the vocational administration; f;.wever, the program was 
first proposed by the Special Education administration. The EMR students 
have considerable pride in attending school at Cooper, and the prestige 
of the location of this special vocational program is a motivating factor 
for younger special education students. 

Section 2 
Education Service Centers (ESC) 
As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, Texas' conceptual 
design for vocational education of the handicapped is a three phase 
approach with Phase I as exploratory and diagnostic (including vocational 
evaluation). The ESCs role in pilot Vocational Education for Handicapped 
(VEH) programs has been entirely focused on this phase, with 11 of the 
20 regional ESCs in Texas funded with Phase I contracts in 1969-70 and 
four additional FiCs funded and the 11 first year programs funded in 
1970-71, In the 1971-72 program year, two additional ESCs were funded 
(Wichita Falls and Edinburg*), bringing the total ESCs involved in Phase 



Edinburg was approved for funding but did not become operational 
until July, 1972; therefore it is not counted in the total ESCs involved 
with Phase I programs. 
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I programs to 16 (representing about 18X of the total "set-aside" expendi- 
tures—See Chart 1). In 1971-72 approximately 5,200 students received 
prevocational services, the majority of whom would be participants in some 
part of these Phase I programs. Responses from the ESC questionnaire show 
approximately 2,160 students on whom vocational evaluations were completed. 
There is no data which indicates numbers of students receiving prevocation- 
al services in other categories. The Education Service Centers are region- 
al by design and cover areas ranging from 6,356 square miles to 37,553 
square miles. The number of local school districts within a given region 
served by a service center ranges from 38 to 104, with the average (of 
those ESCs with Phase I programs who returned the questionnaire cited 
below) number of districts standing at 62. The unique status of the ESC 
has contributed to the di>»srsity of program approaches, and each center 
developed its Phase I program to meet the special needs of the schools 
within the region it was serving. 

The overview information for this section comes from personal visits 
made to ten ESC programs (Abilene, Austin, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, El 
Paso, Fort Worth, HuntsvTTle, Lubbock, Victoria and Waco); an informational 
questionnaire (see Chart 3) sent to all involved ESCs (with the exception 
of El Paso);and visiTting with many of the personnel involved in those 
programs not visited' at a meeting for ESC-Phase I staff in Arlington in 
early March, 1972. 
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Of the 15 Phase I programs with similar emphasis (El Paso is again 
the exception as their program is unique and will be described later in 
this section), six had staffs consisting of one vocational evaluator only 
(also called pupil appraisal, vocational appraisal consultant and pupil 
evaluation). Four had two vocational evaluators on staff; one had three 
vocational evaluators on staff; and the remaining four had staff assigned 
as vocational consultants (or coordinators) iji addition to one (two pro- 
grams) or two (two programs) vocational evaluators. 

The consultants and evaluators on the ESC Phase I staffs are generally 
well qualified (most have master's degrees), highly imaginative, dedicated 
and deeply interested in the needs of handicapped students. As a group 
they are open, honest and strongly verbal in recognizing both conceptual 
and operational strengths and weaknesses in the program. Undoubtedly, 
because of thetr small number throi#iout the state (28 in total) and their 
dauntless spirit, professionals in these programs are remarkably well 
informed as to what their counterparts, are doing .and have developed teir 
own informal communication system (oH-^ihough they would have Dreferred- 
and would still urge-^a more formaltzed system, such as more frequent 
group meetings and a monthly newsletter). 

Value of Phase I 

As in the case of Phase II programs, there is no comprehensive data 
available which could substantiate, in quantitative tenns, the value of 
the ESC Phase I programs, answering questions like how a student's 
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participation in this program component affected his vocational training, 
or how many local schools (and to what degree) implemented the recommenda- 
tions offered in the evaluation report prepared by the ESC. For a general 
overview of the program value, one must depend on the observations and 
composite experiences of the ESC personnel who have been involved in the 
day to day program operation. The consensus points to interrelated over- 
all values as outlined below; 

1. The ESCs Phase I activities have contributed significantly to 
the local school districts' realization of the vocational needs 
of special education students. Overwhelmingly the vocational 
evaluation reports on special education students submitted to 
the local schools by t^ie ESC staff have indicated vocational 
potentials which the students could achieve with proper voca- 
tional training and related work experience. It has certainly 
been a case of accentuating the positive and indicates unequivo- 
cally the gap which presently exists in available training 
opportunities within local schools to maximize the student's 
realization of this vocational potential. The ESCs efforts in 
this area have had ^a '"ripple" effect, in that many of the 
vocational evaluation reports have been seen by and discussed 
with superintendents, principals, vocational directors, special 
education directors, counselors and teachers. This "ripple" has 
Increased the awareness, particularly on the part of administrators 
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of the sperial needs of the special education student and has 
accomplished at least a minimal focus on this special group. 
2. Another value of the ESC Phase I program has been its role in 
developing bEtter communication (and concurrently, coordinaticrr) 
among those entities vitally involved with spedal education 
students (special Education, Vocational Education and TRC) as 
well as those not so closely involved but equally vitally needed: 
curricuilmm darelopment divisions, administrators, counselors, 
academic institutions and health personnel. At least one ESC 
has seen the role of developing dialogue among the groups mention- 
ed as one oFits highest priorities. 

3. The effect our the students being evaluated has ;been at least 
observed as positive. For many students this was the first time 
that they M realized that they had potential of any kind and; 
were capatTei of achieving and were therefore not "second class 
students" se: many of them had expected they were. 

4. The value : dF the mobility capability of the EC should also. he 
mentioned. The ESC staff took its service t^the school, with 
the exception of Beaumont, a tremendous help to many small schnmia 
districts with below 300 ADA. This "on site" direct service 
practice to the schools was in itself a departure from the usual 
methods of evaluating public school students vocationally. 
Traditional practices have involved transporting students to a 
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rehccbilitation facility for evaluation. This "on site" .practice 
has also stimulated a sense of realism and personal rappnrt for 
the student. It has also precluded the students from being awed 
or becoming apprehensive about adjusting to facilities oiher 
than his familiar public school environment. 
5. The diverse approaches of the ESCs and innovative material deve- 
loped and used by many of them has contributed to a considerable 
pool of information regarding vocational evaluation of tiandi capped 
students. Thi.s pool of information is the necessary base for 
program expansion, regardless of what direction such expansion 
takes . 

Variety of Approaches 

All the ESC Phase I programs (except El Paso) have two major-responsi- 
bilities or goals in common: 

*1 . Determination of occupational interests and capabilities 
of referred students, 

2. Development of specialized curriculum and orientation 
programs . 

In addition, the client group being served (14 to 16 year old special 
education students) is relatively consistent throughout the state. 

*This emphasis was changed for several programs entering third year 
operation in 1971-1972 from the ESC staff responsibility of conducting 
student vocational evaluation to the ESC assuming the role of trainer, 
and assisting local districts to develop and conduct their own vocational 
evaluation of students. 
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The difference in approach has been more evident in the vocational 
evaljiation segment of ihe program than in the development of orientation 
programs. There appear to he trw m^or progran divisions regarding 
methodology utilized for ,«ac£tiim,al evaluation in Phase I programs through- 
cwsc tttie state: 

1.. Exclusive usE-7of standardized psychometric tests and. 

2. Combination of psychomatricistandardtzed tests 

together with job sampling nr work sampling techniques. 

On the informational questntonnanre cited earlier, five of the 13 
reporting ESCs show no job (or work) sampling being used in their voca- 
tionail evaluation. The pa^eiit range of the 13lESCs who utilize work 
smpUng is from 0 to 70% with- ftv.e reporting 30% or higher (1 - 30%; 
1 1 - 40%, 1 - 50%, araiiT ~ 70%). The remaining ESCs report 1 - 

10% and 2 - 15%. 

Another area in which the programs differ is in the depth of the 
evaluation which is a related function to the diversity of instruments 
and techniques used. Total evaluation time spent with each- student 
ranges from three hours to 14 hours (although, as noted earlier, Beaumont- 
which did not respond to the questionnaire-evaluates students in their 
program for an average of eight weeks). The average time spent per student 
(from the questionnaire responses) is six and one half hours. The testing 
time span ranges from all in one day to seven consecutive days, with the 
majority using three to four non-consecutive days for the testing period. 
No implication of which aporoach is mre effective is meant in this section 
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which looks at various differences. The ;cons:rri^fc^-.fr a diversification in 
these programs is related to an attempt to (1!]' ir" cicssity, success- 
fully utilize materials, instruments, technriupi^^ ezc, which were not 
designed for use with these populations; (.'2^) desire to be innovative 
In the approach, to an extent; and (3) the-raseesr^r^y anf developing programs 
to meet regional needs. Four unique Phase r.procrraiBis ;are summarized below: 

Corpus Christi ESC - This is the only SL'tn iiheiState which purchased 
and operates a 70 foot, specially equipped mateF miiU for its Phase I 
student evaluation activities. The unit is nrareaslL/m specified local school 
sites and stays a minimum of two weeks. The iSssjsxxTifP'time it stays at 
one location depends on the number of students ^5-?issd vocational evalua- 
tions. The ESC staff commutes daily to the loisii iarr/rf the unit to conduct 
the evaluation activities. The region covers i^-'vmmite'ly 12,000 square 
miles in which 43 school districts are locateiL. TisvPhase I staff has 
worked in some way with 25 of these districts. :Siudents averaged 12 to 
14 hours in evaluation activities (two hours a day; six or seven consecutive 
school days). Some of the advantages of using a mobil unit are: 

1. The unit can move from school to school throughout a given 
region. 

2. The unit houses comprehensive work sampTiiimr equipment. 

3. There is a certain status seen for special education 
students (it's for them and "off limit" for other 
students). 

4. The unit can be moved away from coastal areas in case of 
hurricane. 
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Some of the disadvantages are: 

1 . Large initial expense. 

2. Cumbersome moving problems (must move on Sundays only, 
need to have reliable mover). 

3. Moving hazards (flat tire, damage to unit), 

Beaumont ESC - This ESC has a centralized work evaluation location 
(the students are transported to this site, as differentiated from the 
services moving to the student's locale). Another unique feature of this 
program is that it represents a cooperative agreement between the ESC, 
TEA, TRC, local school districts and Goodwill Industries (the site of the 
centralized work evaluation unit). Students remain at the site for an 
average of eight weeks. 

El Paso ESC - This ESC was funded to expand their Project VIEW (Vital 
Information for Education and Work), an occupational information service 
system highlighting jobs which do not require a college degree as an entry 
requirement, to include occupational information (developed for 3rd grade 
reading level) relevant to handicapped students (primarily EMRs). Each 
job description is developed through considerable research (including 
employer interviewing and input) and consolidated both on printed sheets 
and on transparencies. The direction taken by the ESC was to develop for 
the handicapped vocational curriculum materials for special education 
teachers. At Level IV (Special Education), the teacher's materials are to 
give the students a general overview of the working world with no specific 
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emphasis on any particular occupation, rather acquainting students with 
knowledge concerning all phases of successful performance in any occupa- 
tion. Level V begins to narrow the focus from general Information about 
the "world of work" to general information about job families. At Level 
VI the job family is narrowed to the specific occupation of the student's 
choice. 

In contrast to the regular VIEW project, which is an occupation 
information dissemination system, the VIEW for the Handicapped project is 
primarily a curriculum materials presentation which not only disseminates 
occupational information but also provides realistic job training infor- 
mation. The ESC has developed Teacher's Guides and Training Guides with 
which to present their materials. 

Lubbock ESC - The unique feature of this program is the prodigious 
research and literature review undertaken by the Phase I staff in addition 
to their program operational duties. The two staff evaluators have 
meticulously followed up any resource information they have uncovered and 
carry on regular correspondence with noted authorities in the field of 
vocational evaluation throughout the country. The primary purpose of 
this research, review, and correspondence has been to incorporate the 
basic theory and practice of vocational eval uation techniques into the 
vocational evaluation program at this ESC. This program also features 
a multi-media angle in the approach to the administration of the various 
work samples and job samples utilized in the program battery. Brief 
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slide-tape presentations of orientation and instructions to the student 
before perfonning the task are utilized. This practice was designed and 
initiated to offset the limited verbal capacity of many of the students 
and to provide for a more standardized administration of the instruments 
to every student. These men have written extensively about Phase I pro- 
grams, have read an extraordinary amount of material in this field, and 
have been generous in sharing their information with their counterparts 
throughout the state and the nation, as well as with others interested 
in the field. 

Kinds of Tests Used 

Phase I personnel learned very quickly that there were few instruments 
specifically designed for use with the primarily mentally handicapped popu- 
lation with whom they were working. For this reason, an impressive number 
of various tests have been tried by the ESC program people. Many were 
eliminated as it was found they had little predictive validity and were 
not providing data which would contribute to the development of an occupa- 
tional diagnosis for the student. Within the first program year, all had 
used and were attempting to refine test instruments in four basic areas: 
performance or manipulative, achievement, interest and rating scales. 

Again, utilizing composite information from the questionnaire returned 
by 14 ESC programs, the moit freguentjj^ (used by three or more) 

will be listed by category. 
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1 . Pefonnance & Manipulative Tests 

ESCs Using 



Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 7 

Purdue Pegfaoard 6 

Bennett Hand Tool Dexterity 5 

Pennsylvania Bi -Manual Work Sample 5 

Minnesota Spatial Relsiions Test 5 

General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 3 

Crawford Small Parts 3 

2. Interest Tests 

Vocational Picture Interest Inventory 4 

Geist Picture Interest Inventory 4 

3. Achievement Tests 

Wide Range Achievement Test 6 

4. Rating Scales 

McDonald Vocational Capacity Scale 3 



These are the most frequently used tests as reported, but many ESCs 
use other ttsts on a less regular basis, so the list should not be con- 
strued as absolute by any standard. 

As a group, performance tests were more widely used than any other 
grouping shown on the questionnaire with a percentage range from 5% to 
605^, averaging 37%. Six ESCs reported 45% or higher utilization of per- 
formance tcJtS. 

Job and Work Sampling Techniques - As noted earlier, all Phase I 
programs are not utilizing the sample technique in their vocational 
evaluations. Those who are using this techniqut Kave generally modified 
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existing sample designs or developed their own to reflect a range of 
industry within their area. 

At least one ESC Phase I program has made a detailed attempt to 
utilize Job samples in its vocational evaluation battery based upon a 
local job opportunity survey conducted by the consultants. Some of the 
information which can be obtained through use of job and work sample 
techniques include: durability, work habits, dexterity, attitudes, 
aptitudes, ability to follow directions, frustration level and work 
tolerance. There is no standardization on this type of work sampling 
(between the ESCs), and the subjective evaluation may vary from evaluator 
to evaluator. Nevertheless, a concrete task (as contrasted to an abstract 
test) seems to make many students feel more secure in the evaluation 
setting and fmjch worthwhile information can be obtained. 

Purpose of Testing 

While the conceptual purpose of Phase I testing was primarily for 
determination of an appropriate training area (the first sequential step- 
feeding Into Phase II), the reality of limited Phase II programs within 
the regions made the purpose less clear-cut. Several ESCs had only one 
or two Phase II programs in schools in their entire region (see Chart at 
end of this section). It was certainly frustrating for the vocational 
evaluator (and, one would think, for the student) to determine feasible 
training areas for students, and to find there was no training available. 
Equally frustrating wis the simplistic reality of the few existing Phase 
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II programs, with one unit only or one unit for girls and one for boys 
(detailed in Section 1). Perhaps some value was gained through teachers' 
use of report information; however, this, too, was limited as explored 
below. 

How is Information Utilized, By Whom 

The greatest use of the vocational evaluations was made by the 
Vocational Adjustment Coordinator, as best this observer can judge, in 
determination of areas for job placement in the cooperative program. In 
addition TRC Counselors have used the ESC write-ups in obtaining services 
needed to help make a student employable, and they have indicated that 
they are helpful in work with parents. The use of this diagnostic data 
by TRC Counselors is in itself a departure from the usual procedures as 
they have traditionally had to "purchase" a vocational evaluation of some 
type from a private rehabilitation facility, or they had to utilize their 
own rehabilitation facilities, some of which have vocational evaluation 
capability. Suffice it to say these evaluation programs have been helpful 
to TRC Counselors to a degree. The answers shown in the questionnaire 
responses seem to indicate the purpose of .sting was for determination 
of both vocational training areas and job placement areas, the deciding 
factor generally being the age of the student being tested (14-15 for 
for training; 16 or older for job placement). Seven ESCs answered "both" 
for purpose of testing, four answered "training" and three answered 
"placement." 
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Inqui>ies were made whether or not results of vocational evaluations 
completed on students in schools without Phase II programs would be 
tallied by job areas to substantiate development of procjranis, but all 
responses to this were negative. 

Completed vocational evaluations on students are compiled into 
individual student reports which are given to the local school. The 
length and details covered vary from program to program, but essentially 
all written narrative reports should include test n^mes and scores as 
well as interpretation of the test results. Generally, the reports also 
include a historical summary, description and observation of the student 
and a summary of recommendations. The questionnaire returns indicate a 
relatively even breakdown of the type of reports written, whether pre- 
scriptive or general: four ESCs report prescriptive; five report general 
and five report combining both in the same report. 

Who. besides the referring teacher within the local school, obtains 
the report varies from district to district. The questionnaire responses 
indicate the teacher (special education) is given the report from every 
ESC; others who are either given copies of the report, or who review it 
verbally, include the principal (7 ESCs), the counselor (8 ESCs), the 
Vocational Adjustment Coordinator (5 ESCs). Special Education Coordinator 
or Director (7), Vocational Director (3) and Superintendent (2). 

It is far easier to determine to whom the vocational evaluation 
report goes than to determine how this information is used. Obviously 
this, too, varies from district to district depending on the local 
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schools' structure, on the number of vocational options available within 
the school, on the comnunicatlon effectiveness at the local level, and on 
the receptiveness of the district personnel. As stated earlier, the VACs 
seem to be using the report sunvnaries extensively for assistance in place- 
ment areas --either for work experience or for job placement. While un- 
doubtedly many local schools have used the evaluation results constructive- 
ly, the Impression this visitor was left with more times than not was 
that the evaluation reports were filed in the student folder and were not 
used by school personnel other than the teacher. On a visit to one local 
school district Phase II program, a vocational counselor told the visitor 
he did not know vocational evaluations had been done by the ESC until six 
months after they were completed, and that he still had not seen one. 
The response l; two ESCs to the questionnaire item regarding problems 
encountered 1n operating a Phase I program lends support to the impression 
stated. However, the other 12 ESC responses did not list these as specific 

problem areas although several alluded to it» One ESC staff person said 

I 

one of the greatest problems he had encountered was "vocational evaluations 
shelved because of nonexisting vocational programs or nonexisting training 
stations." Another said: "A feeling of frustration when apparent valid 
recommendations are not followed up on by the local education agency." 

Since there Is little Phase I staff time available, follow-up as to 
what actually was done with the student compared to what was recommended 
Is virtually nonexistent. Some staff have continued to keep in contact 
with the referring teacher, but realistically there is no thorough. 
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continual follow-up of the students evaluated. Because of this, any 
judgment as to how Phase I evaluation reports are being used is sheer 
conjecture. It should be remembered that the ESC is a service organization, 
dependent on the local schools' invitation to work within it. They can 
only furnish information to the school and have no authority (or inclination) 
to pressure the school to utilize this information or to intervene with the 
school structure as to internal distribution of such information. 

Relationship to Phase II 

It has already been mentioned in other parts of this overview that 
the relationship to Phase II is a tenuous one and, obviously, dependent 
on whether or not there is a Phase II program in the referring school. As 
stated in Section 1, there are 77 school districts in the state who have 
Phase II programs. Nineteen of these districts are in regions where the 
ESC did not have a Phase I program, leaving 58 Phase II programs divided 
among 15 ESCs: 

PHASE II PROGRAMS GROUPED BY 
ESC REGIONS WITH PHASE I CONTRACTS 
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This distribution makes a sequential relationship all but impossible. 
Little has been said regarding the orientation activities of Phase I pro- 
grams. According to the questionnaire answers, these activities represent 
an average of about 10% of the Phase I staff's time. The orientation ex- 
periences, even though limited, seen to elicit good response from the 



students and, in some cases, froin special education teachers who are 
interested in utilizing more vocationally oriented materials. 

Section 3 
State Schools and State Hospitals 
In 1971-72 there were eleven state schools and four state hospitals 
operating pilot programs for vocational education of the handicapped, re- 
presenting 22.5% (approximately $587,000) of the total state expenditure 
in pilot programs (Chart 1). Of these programs, three were initiated in 
the 1971-72 school year (Corpus Christi State School, Terrell State 
Hospital and Big Spring State Hospital), two were entering their second 
program year, and ten were beginning their third program year. 
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Of the eleven state school programs, nine are in special schools for 
the mentally retarded operated by the Department of Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation (MH/MR). The state hospitals operating pilot vocation- 
al programs are also administered by - h/MR. The remaining state schools 
with pilot programs are the Texas School for the Blind and the Texas 
School for the Deaf, administratively under the Texas Education Agency, 
Assistant Commissioner, Department of Special Education and Special Schools 

Each of the nine involved special state schools for the retarded is 
an authorized independent school district and is therefore eligible for 
funds distributed to educational units; however, none have been authorized 
to receive funds through the State Minimum Foundation allocation. Funding 
for educational activities in these state schools has come primarily 
through direct grants from ESEA Titles I, n and III; NDEA Title III; and 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) apportionments. The state hospitals only 
receive Title I and ABE funding. Training for specific careers prior to 
the pilot programs which began in September, 1969, was virtually non- 
existent in the state schools and hospitals under MH/MR administration, 
although state vocational education funds were allocater' to the state 
schools for the blind and for the deaf. 

Pilot vocational funds in state school programs are being used in 
Phase II programs in fifteen different vocatioa^l categories, eight of 
these represented at one school only. The categories offered most fre- 
quently are the same as those in the majority of pilot vocational programs 
in the public schools: Home and Community Service (H&CS)-five schools; 
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Building Maintenance and Repair (BM8iR)--three schools; and General 
Construction Trades (GCT)--three schools. Chart 4 shows the categorkc. i 
breakdown. TliG )iuiiiber of categories offered at each school varies from 
one only (thrpo schools) to three or more (three schools). 

In the state hospital programs, there are seven vocational categories 
offered, each at one location only, with one hospital having three cate- 
gories, one having two categories and the other two having one only. 

Visits were made to seven state schools for retarded*, the State 
School for the Deaf and one State Hospital (Austin State Hospital), which 
are the primary source of information for this overview section, together 
with the invaluable assistance of Don Fariss, the vocational liaison staff 
person assigned to MH/MR. 

In 1970-71, 570 students were involved in these programs, approximately 
95 of them in vocational programs at the state hospitals. The 1971-72 
totals are not yet complete but will probably represent an increase to 
about 650 students since three new programs were added during this program 
year. Students in the pilot programs are primarily in the 14 to 21 year 
old age group. 

Overall Program Value 

Certainly the greatest overall value of this program has been the 



State Schools: Austin, Abilene, Denton, Lubbock, Mexia, Richmond 
and Travis. 
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availability of vocational funds for the state schools and state hospitals 
to enable them to develop and operate vocational units. This has been 
especially important to the state schools for the retarded, as the voca- 
tional program development coincides with the state's emphasis on dis- 
charging the majority of EMR residents from the state schools to be ab- 
sorbed into their home cormiunities , a more "normalized" atmosphere for 
the individual. It is obviously of critical importance that each resident 
be as adequately prepared as possible to adjust to the "outside world" 
prior to his discharge, and the vocational training programs have had 
and are having a key role in this preparation. 

/Another observed value has been the effect, however limited, the 
vocational programs have had on modifying the academic curriculum into 
more "functional" approaches than had been evidenced prior to these pro- 
grams. While there have not been "sweeping" changes in the academic 
offerings, there have been enough modifications to show at least some 
effect. 

Planning Basis 

Throughout the state, most of the state schools involved Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission (TRC) staff, usually at the regional levels, 
in determination of which vocational categories to develop into Phase II 
programs. Only one state school visited (Mexia) indicated that It had 
done its own researching of job areas compatible with the abilities of 
their students in conjunction with employer needs in the surrounding 
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areas. This was do^e through utiUzatio/'^ of ec6r)<S^Paic r'^^^'^earch data from 
ifevVor Univers- v.:y and was in additT-on to the inpjin: frcrm, rTKC staff also 
sail cited. 

Unique Problems of Client Groups 

The state hospital client group involved in "??/^se pilot programs is 
far more triTistei^t ^^'^ intellectually varied timm isinijifiw'ts in other voca- 
tional programs for the handicapped. Many from this group may be in the 
hospital only for 90 days before their discharge. The frequent new entries 
into the vocational programs and equally frequent terminations from the 
program create unique problems for the vocational teacher trying to maintain 
some measure of continuity in the subject. The usually short-term involve- 
ment also makes it impossible for the staari/it Hii attain any degree of 
cofn^^t&m)/ 1^ vocational area which requir^a.i' r:rtgthy training period. 
For this reason, state hospitals have to lookrcatrtheir vocational programs 
in three ways : 

1. short-term vocational training areasr^r- the 
90-day client whose aim upon discharcHTs 
immediate employment; 

2. longer-term vocational training for-:ttTnse clients 
who are staying in the hospital for Itmger 
periods; and 

3. "interim" vocational classes for younger clients 
who are on short-term stay and who plan, upon 
discharge, to return to their local high schools. 

It is important to recognize the motivational factor which vocational 

training affords the short-term client. Often,, the client's exposure to 
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and experience in the vocational training at the state hos ital provides 
motivation to soek additional training from his local school district 
upon discharge to his home con^nity. Too. even short-term vocational 
training can provide a basis for the Texas Rehabilitation Co™,ission to 
place the client in on-the-job training in a job related to the training 
upon the individual's discharge to his home conmunity. 

The population in the state schools for the retarded is more stable 
(from the perspective of length of time in residence) and represents a range 
of abilities within the limits of the mentally retarded classification. 
The vocational program at Mexia involved an approximate seven to one majority 
of EMR to TMR students, but this was atypical of the statewide participation 
in residential schools for ti,e retarded. Based on the visited schools for 
the retarded, the statewide majority of students participating in the Phase 
II programs is estimated to be a three to two ratio, with the TMR in the 
majority. 

Vocational training for the TMR needs to be long-tenn because of the 
constant repetition necessary to insure learning. The residential schools 
have a major advantage the public schools cannot have in that the living 
environment is controlled, and the learning of social skills and general 
adjustment is continually reinforced. In state schools operated under the 
unit system (one supervisor responsible for all aspects of the environment 
of students in his unit-residential, educational and supportive services), 
the team effort of all personnel involved with the student seemed effective, 
and there was frequent communication among residential staff and teaching 
staff. 
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Teachers and Curriculum 

As in the case of the public school pilot programs, teachers in the 
pilot vocational programs in the state schools and state hospitals are 
state certified vocational teachers. Many of them are outstanding in 
enthusiasm and creative ability to teach their vocational skill area to 
the residential students in their charge. The majority of the teachers 
visited in the state schools for the retarded expressed their desire for 
specific training in teaching the severely retarded student, not from a 
theoretical approach, but through obseWing demonstrations showing the 
"expert" actually teaching a group of retarded students. 

With the exception of Mexia, none of the schools visited had printed 
(or formalized) curricula. Most of them were trying to develop their own, 
with admittedly varying degrees of success. Only two of the visited 
schools, Lubbock and Travis, indicated they were utilizing some form of 
off-caniDus experience coupled with the vocational classes --both sending an 
adult with a small group of students to complete a task under a prearranged 
contract work agreement in the community in custodial work or grounds 
maintenance. In both cases, this off-campus practical application of the 
on-campus vocational course work was highly motivating to the students, 
and the individual's vocational growth was observable to the teachers. 
The other state schools were utilizing practical application through on- 
campus work assignments but did not have this "promotional" aspect in their 
programs (the "best" performance on-campus led to a "promotion" to the off- 
campus work, a not inconsiderable incentive to the resident). 
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Relationship to Phase I and Phase III 

Relationshi p to Phase I - Two of the visited state schools for the 
retarded (Mexia and Richmond) had Vocational Orientation (or Occupational 
Orientation) staff funded through the pilot proaram grant. The other 
schools for the retarded utilized their own resources at the school (psycho 
logists, usually) or had large evaluation units available on campus. 
(Abilene State School has a TRC operated evaluation unit; Denton has a 
prevocational unit funded under Title l). 

One of the special schools visited (School for the Deaf) has a Phase 
I unit funded through the pilot program grant in addition to its Phase II 
program. 

Generally, this observer found little involvement of the Regional 
Education Service Centers with the state school or state hospital programs, 
except in Lubbock where the Phase I personnel from the ESC shared much of 
their information with staff from the Lubbock State School. 

Relationship to Phase III - As in the case of the public school pro- 
grams, Phase III (job placement and follow-up? for the state schools and 
hospitals is the responsibility of the Texas Rehabilitation Commission. 
In some state schools, particularly in those cases where TRC has staff 
housed on the school grounds, the relationship appears to be excellent. 
With other schools the relationship varies considerably, in many cases due 
to the personalities of the individuals involved. TRC placement figures 
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through June, 1972, show 242 persons placed on jobs from state schools, 
some of whom were involved in the Phase II programs, but exact numbers 
are not known. 

The most frequently heard criticism of TRC from state school people 
was that they are too "closure" oriented, and the person is not as 
important as the "hashmark" on the records. Because of this, TRC is said 
to "cream" the best students and not work with the lower group, and they 
are placing students on any job available whether or not it has any relation- 
ship to the type of vocational training received. 

While these criticisms may not be totally justified, the type of job 
on which a student is placed--and whether or not it is related to the type 
of training undertaken— is vitally important, particularly if this is the 
sole basis on which the success of a vocational program is judged. The 
question can well be raised, "Can the school (or hospital) be held account- 
able for a program's success when they do not control the job placement 
aspect?" Perhaps another question can be asked, "Is job placement in the 
area in which trained--or a related area--the only measure of success 
against which a vocational program should be evaluated?" These are 
questions which need to be discussed--and resol ved--perhaps in favor of 
success being measured In terms of students' ability to maintain a job — 
or to improve their job level through obtaining better employment— rather 
than only the type of job on which he is originally placed. 
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Highlights of Three Programs 

Mexia State School - This program is unique for several reasons: 
the school 1s one of the oldest in the state, is located in a primarily 
rural area (the closest city is Waco» about 40 miles away), and develop- 
ed the first vocational curriculum. Under the direction of a dynamic 
vocational supervisor, the program has two vocational orientation teachers 
and four vocational class areas (GCT, CMR, H&CS, and Horticulture Related) 
The staff worked extremely hard developing their vocational program, both 
In writing their vocational materials and physically in renovating space 
fo*- the program. The curriculum guide written is an impressive document 
which details the Phase I-exploratory program developed by the staff, 
including descriptions of the original work samples devised, and the 
Phase II training programs, covering Basic Skills, Basic Skills Achieve- 
ment Checklists, and courses of study (with sample lesson plans) for each 
job cluster area in which they are working. 

Abilene State School - The unique feature of this program is the 
regional vocational evaluation and training center operated by the Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission (one of four such TRC centers at state schools 
throughout the State). The state school is operating two pilot vocation- 
al education units (Food Service and Building Maintenance and Repair). 
Students in the pilot program have access to the school's sheltered work- 
shops (operated through other funding) and to the TRC center. Phase II 
students are more likely to utilize the center after their vocational 
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training is completed rather than prior to the training. For ^' ? Phase 
II students, it seems to operate more as a "finishing" center, giving 
TRC staff the opportunity to closely evaluate work habits, self-<di:,cipline, 
attitude and production rate through performance on contract work in the 
center, before outside placement. Each student in the center is paid at 
a rate based on his individual production (the center pays one of three 
rates based on production groupings: bottom, middle, or upper), and his 
center experiences include learning money management through shopping 
trips to town. When the center staff feels the student is ready for 
competitive placement, the Rehabilitation Counselor seeks an appropriate 
job opening. 

State Schoo ' ; for the Deaf - This school has developed a comprehensive 
vocational evaluation unit with funds from pilot vocational money in addi- 
tion to its Phase II program funding. The capable supervisor of this unit 
attended training sessions in New York to learn about the TOWER system and 
set up the evaluation unit upon his return, utilizing TOWER materials 
where possible and developing specialized materials for the deaf where 
necessary. Each student evaluation averages 36 hours of student involve- 
ment--four mornings a week for three weeks. Each staff person can work 
simultaneously with one to lour clients, from the Phase I participation 
and results, a student can be referred to one of five Phase II vocational 
classes operating in the school: Building Maintenance and Repair, 
Coimnercial Art, Electronic Assembly, General Construction Trades and 
Horticulture Related. 
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Section 4 
Junior Colleges 

Five Junior Colleges currently have VL! programs in operation, Paris 
Junior College has two units, and San Antonio, Tarrant County, Dallas 
County, and Kilgore Junior Colleges each have one unit. Expenditures for 
1971-72 in these programs represent about 3% of the total VEH funding in 
the state (see Chart 1), Site visits were not made to any of these pro- 
grams, therefore only summary program information will be presented for 
three of them. The others are Srm Antonio Junior College which has piano 
tuning training for blind students, and Kilgore Junior College which has 
an occupational unit in horology. 

Dallas County Junior Collage District 

This is a rapidly expanding junior college system (with an "open- 
Juor" admission policy) which presently has three campuses and will soon 
have a fourth. The VEH program's purpose is to provide special services 
necessary for deaf and blind students to attend classes at the junior 
colleges--interpreting, notetaking, tutoring, equipment, and counseling. 
Special emphasis is placed on acquisition of knowledge and skills and 
development of social behavior for increased participation in society. 
They have a number of objectives in(l) direct services to students 
(including initial orientation, providing liaison with vocational train- 
ing and employment offices, and work orientation, in addition to the crher 
services shown above); (2) providing training for counselors, staff and 
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faculty; (3) providing orientation to the entire student body to promote 
cooperation and participation in class and nonclass activities; and (4) 
studying the needs of the adult deaf and blind in the conrounity. 

Paris Junior College 

This institution has a vocational training program in horology and 
jewelry making for orthopedically handicapped students and plans to include 
deaf students. The program offers supportive training in the areas of 
basic communi cation, personal grooming, elementary bookkeeping and basic 
math in addition to skill training. The prograr almost doubled the number 
of participating students from the first through the second operating year 
(from 17 to 30) and in the current program year expanded to serve 45. 

Tarrant County Junior College District 

This program is operated to provide special services to the deaf to 
enable them to be integrated into the regular vocational program of the 
junior college. Students are served on two campuses and must have been 
enrolled in a vocational area prior to being accepted into the program. 
Services provided include vocational evaluation, counseling, assistance 
1n adjustment to the hearing world, supportive services (interpreters, 
notetakers, tutors), access to the full vocational program of the college 
(34 occupational areas), job placement, follow-up and evaluation. Through- 
out the program, emphasis is placed on development of social skills necessary 
for adaptation to the hearing world. Admission to the Junior College system 
is open to all . 
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CHAPTER III 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Section T 
For State Level Administration 

Vocational System 

Contemporary writings Interpreting the Amendments of 1968 emphasize 
delivery of vocational services to "all," "9oal of zero rejects ," "every- 
one,^' "part of ev_ery educational experience ," etc. Yet, do we really meai 
everyone In the school universe— the slow learner, the disadvantaged, the 
retarded (EMR), the physically handicapped, the visually and/or hearing 
Impaired, etc.? Is It our goal to bring this previously excluded group 
into the mainstream of vocational education or -to provide vocational 
service*: to certain segments of the "all" on a separate basis. I.e., 
developing a dual vocational system? The first question seems to be 
answered in the affirmative (the concept Itself is impossible to be 
"against"), as the state education policy makers, the Vocational Advisory 
Council, and many educators at local levels verbalize the conceptual idea 
that all students should leave the educational system equipped with 
necessary work skills. The second question with its full ramifications 
does not seem to be resolved at any level. It is not a simple question 
to resolve-yet the direction the state is going to take should be deter- 
mined before any further programming efforts are Implemented. 

Texas has taken a clear stand on the direction the state is mandating 
for special education in the acadeinic area. Senate Bill 230, known as ' 
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Plan A, directs the special education student into the regular academic 
mainstream on a basis of functional ability with resource personnel avail- 
able to support both the student and the classroom teacher. The planning, 
conceptualization, the enabling state legislation and the pilot implementa- 
tion of Plan A leave a formidable gap in the area of vocational education. 
This observer has not been able to find any guidelines or written conceptu- 
alization as to the relationship (if, in fact, there is any) between Plan 
A and vocational education. It is difficult (well nigh impossible, in 
this observer's opinion) to defend the concept of a separate vocational 
system for handicapped students. (There will be more severely handicapped 
students who will probably always need self-contained classes, such as the 
TMR group, but these will represent a very small percentage of special 
education students.) There is no question that this approach is far 
easier to implement as it avoids the direct confrontation that an "inte- 
grated" system must first resolve. The fact that it is easier (and there- 
by enables programs to be more quickly developed and operational) in itself 
is not defense enough. The other factors which need to be considered 
include: 

1. The effect on the students. 

2. The economics of a separate system. 

Effect on Students - It has to be recognized that when a student 
leaves the educational system and is absorbed into the work force, 
generally he is working for and with nonhandicapped persons. His 
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orientation and training toward work nust help him learn to live and work 
in the world in which he is a minority. Rehabilitation philosophy has 
always been recognition and emphasis on a person's abilities, not his 
disabilities; categorization (and self-containment) by disability would 
seem to reinforce the negative. 

It also seems the argument advanced by the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education for directing the disadvantaged into the mainstream 
of vocational and technical education is equally applicable to the handi- 
capped: 

Federal legislation now encourages the development of 
separate programs for the disadvantaged. Such programs say 
to the disadvantaged that they are second-class citizens who 
cannot make it in the mainstream. Such programs appear to 
shut the door to career advancement. What the disadvantaged 
want and need is access to vocational and technical programs 
for career preparation in the mainstream. Counseling, tutor- 
ing and other support and assistance are essential, but 
separateness destroys dignity. 1 



The Economics of a Separate System - To provide "high quality voca- 
tional education" to handicapped students in alj_ schools in a separate 
vocational system would entail enormous expenditures for equipment alone. 
The Second Annual Report of the Advisory Council for Technical -Vocational 
Education in Texas presents dramatic factual information which clearly 



"The Flow and the Pool," Second Report of the National Advisory 

Council on Vocational Education in Contemporary Concepts in Vocational 

Education, ed. by Gordon F, Law (Washington, D. C: AmerTcan Vocational 
Association, 1971), p. 50. 
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points to the need for increased vocational offerings for regular students 
throughout the state. Since it has been established that present vocation- 
al funding is not sufficient to meet the needs of Texas high school students, 
it would seem illogical to suggest that funds be diverted for development 
of vocational offerings solely for handicapped students— a relatively small 
percenter's of total high school students in need of vocational education. 
Page 11 of the Summary of the Second Annual Report of the Texas Advisory 
Council points out that while 117 schools have been designated as area 
vocational schools in the past seven years, 80 more desire such designation 
but are unable to obtain it because of lack of facility funding. 

Chart 5 shows that 811 of the 932 high schools in the state which 
offer vocational education (661 having vocational agriculture and home- 
making only) have ADA (Average Daily Attendance) of less than 900 students; 
nearly 600 of them having less than 300 ADA. This means that nearly two- 
thirds of the high schools throughout the state with vocational education 
units have small student bodies and, proportionately, smaller numbers of 
special education students. 

The timing is certainly opportune to include the majority of handi- 
capped students when planning expansion of one vocational system through- 
out the state. The largest single handicapped group in Special Education 
(with the exception of the speech category) is the EMR, with some 39,233 
(ages 6 to 21) enrolled in Special Education in the 1971-72 school year. 
Presently, the majority of EMR students of high school age are placed 
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in the cooperative program in lieu of voc.^ training-most of them 
obtaining work experience and ultimate placement in low level service 
jobs. It is felt by many that most of these students have potential for 
higher level jobs if they have the opportunity to participate in voca- 
tional training. 

RECOMMENDATION: Tint Tex<w ^z6oZv2^ thz dOizUion to tok^ ^ tliz 
vocational ^ducatCon oi lumcUcxippzd itadzrvU in ^avoK d d^AzcUng 
thz majonU^y o^ tlim into thz mcU.n6tn.mn oi vomUonal e.ducation. 

li thli ^(Lcommmdation li acazptzd. comunLaatLon and coordination 
mtu,t b& improved to imuAz that aU inteMocking iateti in th^ 
educational procui contrlbaiz to thz rmUnzii and acceptancz 
oi ipzclal nzzdi itudznti into thz vocational iyitem. 

Communication and Coordination 

If it is agreed that the timing is right and now is the time to 
greatly expand vocational opportunities for all students in Texas, the 
planning, development and coordination of such a system will require a 
flexibility and communication among the involved disciplines heretofore 
not evidenced. Past and present approaches at the state level seem to 
have been based on the premise that special education, vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation each had rigid structures, and what- 
ever cooperative effort was agreed to was confined to that which fit. 
into the existing structure of each. ImHlieit in this pattern is the 
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threat that something would be taken away from one at the expense of 
another. 

As the three disciplines developed, each structured policies and 
guidelines independent of the other, all of which became increasingly 
complex and rigid through the years, perhaps seen as necessary for 
survival. Historically, each group has had developmental problems with- 
in its own ranks as well as outside. The reasons for the jurisdictional 
fears may be historically valid, but the reasons are not nearly as 
important as the present question— where do we go from here? How can 
communication among the top administrators be affected to structure a 
team approach. 

Maximum probability for success in an integrated vocational system 
will require each of the two educational divisions to look carefully at 
its present programs to determine what changes need to be made. For 
students with disabilities to be absorbed into the mainstream of voca- 
tional preparation and training, adaptations are required from Vocational 
Education, Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, each must be 
willing to admit what he can and cannot do for the student, and togeth er 
they must mesh their talents to develop stronger, more flexible programs 
to meet the needs of the individual--not expecting the student to fit 
into an^ particular program. 

Vocational Education - As vocational education has expanded, increasing- 
ly rigid entrance requirements have developed as to academic prerequisites. 
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The apparent desire for "only the best" students to be accepted into voca- 
tional classes seems to be the result of an over reaction to the early 
developmental stages of vocational education when gn}x. the problem students 
(discipline and/or academic failures) were funneled into the vocational 
courses, almost as a "last resort" effort. Through the years, vocational 
education has had to offset the reputation which was a reflection of these 
types of students, in an effort to upgrade the image, vocational education 
has become increasingly "screening out" conscious, even to the point of 
having an item on the state's evaluation guide which asks for a "yes" or 
"no" answer: "Vocational education programs are not used as a 'dumping 
ground' for problem students. "^ One could well ask, "Would the student 
be 'a problem' if he were involved in something in which he was truly 
interested and felt was relevant?" Does not vocational education offer 
the ideal opportunity and the kind of setting which could well channel the 
interest of such a student? The emerging popularity of vocational educa- 
tion, and growing public interest in the field, heralds the time for voca- 
tional educators to take a critical look at themselves and their programs 
and re-examine their position on student selection. The question has to 
be asked, "Can the student learn this skill?" However, screening-out 
methods need to be questioned and new methods developed to enable the 
question to be answered based on the student's performance in the skill 



2 

Evaluation of Vocational Education in the Public Schools of Texas, 
Texas Education Agency, September, 1971; TP4~It^l?T0": 
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training area. In addition, vocational education units need to be develop- 
ed i'^ progressive levels of skill requirements, i.e., the area of automo- 
bile related could be divided into skill training for jobs in service 
stations; specialized single repairs such as tire changing, brake repair, 
etc.; paint and body; specialized more technical repair areas such as 
electrical systems, transmission, etc.; as well as* highly skilled, all- 
around motor mechanics. Developing specific performance requirements (as 
determined by the employers) for each level of sophistication would enable 
students to move through progressively more difficult training to their 
maximum potential . 

The required academic courses also need examination. For the academi- 
cally limited student, are they vocationally related? Are they relevant 
to the skill area being pursued? Does the vocational teacher understand 
methods of teaching special needs students? 

Special Education - This Division needs to examine the preparation 
of the special student to enter vocational education. Is the student 
learning self-discipline, a sense of responsibility, and basic adjustment 
skills such as telling time, counting change, communication ability, etc.? 
Are the Special Education teachers encouraging independence in each stu- 
dent? Does each Special Education teacher understand the expectations of 
employers, of vocational teachers? Is there a system to identify realistic 
vocational potential in each student?. While there is a very real danger in 
over-simplifying the problem of teaching vocational skills to students with 
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spec al needs, there is an equal danger in magnifying, dissecting and 
analyzing why the student can't learn, or all the reasons why he shouldn't 
be expected "to compete" (justification for his limitations, which is self- 
defeating). It seems more feasible to identify and develop his talents 
to whatever his potential, letting the judgment be made more by observing 
him in action rather than on a basis of prediction. 

It can readily be seen that each division needs the continual input 
of the other. It cannot be a case of "your student" or "my student" as 
this reinforces the concept that neither understands the other. They must 
be approached as "our students," with both divisions receptive and flexible 
in planning and developing programs which blend the expertise of each to- 
ward the common goal of vocational adequacy for each student. 

Vocational Rehabilitation - This agency must be continually involved 
in a service delivery system as handicapped students who leave the school 
system are their direct charge and students within the system, generally 
16 and older, are their indirect charge. If handicapped students are 
vocationally prepared throughout their school years, then they should not 
require as many rehabilitation services in their adult lives as those 
vocationally unprepared when leaving the school system. A "teamwork" 
approach at the school level insures better utilization of resources— and 
a savings of tax dollars. 

Many thousands of vocational rehabilitation dollars are being spent 
annually to send handicapped students who have graduated from Texas high 
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schools (in Special Education, usually) to proprietary schools for voca- 
tional training. If the student is capable of learning a vocational skill 
in a private school, why is he not seen as capable enough to enter public 
school vocational training? If he can be integrated into vocational 
training in the public school, can rehabilitation pay for ne^;essary supportive 
services while he is In school? Could the responsibilities for the VAC and 
VRC be combined into one position (the VACs) who could be allowed to requisi- 
tion services for his students within a budget allocated to him by TRC? If 
this can't be done, what arrangements could be made to .house the TRC counselor 
on the high school campus to enable closer communication and better planning 
and coordination? 

Presently, it is^ true that there are meetings with the involved agency, 
people, but talk does not necessarily connote communication. Dr. Bruce 
Mattson, Chairman of the Department of Special Education at Texas Tech 
University, stated this beautifully in a speech last year to the Second 
Annual Teacher's Workshop for vocational teachers working with pilot pro- 
grams for the handicapped when he said, "...some of the things I hear tell 
us that we are really not talking to one another as we need to if we have 
the interest of this youngster or these youngsters at heart... If we are 
going to work in a team effort, we have to be willing to hear the other 

person's point of view and really respond objectively to something which 

- 3 

would bring us a better . kind of structure or operation." 

^Bruce Mattson, "Vocational Education for the Handicapped: Bridge 
to Independence," closing address at the second annual Teachers' Workshop, 
in Vocational Education for the Handicapped (Austin, Texas: Texas Education 
Agency, 1971), p. 75. 
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'here seems to be no question in anyone's mind that the three disci- 
(.....us involved— vocational education, special education and vocational re- 
habilitation-are each equally needed to accomplish the goal of work adjust- 
ment and success for each handicapped student. Each is a necessary link in 
the chain to the student, and if one were eliminated the student would 
suffer by being on the short end of the chain, if you will. 

RECOMMENDATION: ¥o/l tka top adrtuyiutKoXonM oi Spp.claZ UaaaZiow, 
\Joaitu)ml EdaacuUon and Vo^mXloml RzhablUtcuUon not only to 
tatan, but {^o/l eac/i to lUtan loUh a wltUngne^^^ to mfee adjLUt- 
mdYvU In dVLddtLon and KtaJLLodcuto, p/iionJjtiai , vohoAa no-COi^cuLy, to 
pfLOvldt tht beAt po66lbl(L 6(iA\}lQ.2^ to handloAppud 6tadQ.nt^. In 
otkoA iuoAd4, (^ofi 6tat<i UveZ plann^g to ^tojut ^Uh the, ^ptcA^ilz 
neecis o^ the, handA,cappQjd 6tadznt—and thd ^ab^aqaoyit dQjblg^M 
a 4>in3l2. optmim 4>yUm o^ deUveAcf oi ^Vl\}lz2J, to the^o. AtudQ.nX^ — 
•"uUhoM, than aUmpting to iit 4eAy^caA Into thAzt axi^tlng 4^ac- 
tiOiQ^, It muZd 6iim advl&ablQ, ion. a po^JcUon papoA to bo, mJiUm 
by /Le,p^2^Q,ntaUv2^ o^ M tPiAno. Uplines and 6lQnQ.d by tht 
thJidd top adsnlnUtJuJUtoh/i {^o)i dUtAX^buXlon tkAOUQhout tka 6talt 
ddacation and M:Q.habAZUation ckannti^ . 

Dissemination 

Once.^state relationships are clarified— and a system agreed upon 
which insures a team approach— this information must be disseminated in 
an effective manner. Before dissemination, it should be certain that the 
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system: 

1. clearly delineates responsibility arear. , 

2. has performance based criteria develojjed within each area of 
responsibility, and 

3. has a method of monitoring (or evaluating) performance that 
will be accomplished at regular intervals,. 

While it would be naive to assume personalities of people in key 
positions will not influence cooperation, a system needs to be devised 
which will minimize personality influence and maximize objective accomp- 
lishment measurements in each responsible area. 

Before looking at the local picture, it should be mentioned that 
many professionals working within these departments at the state level 
have developed positive working relationships with their counterparts in 
other departments and have worked together as teams within the present 
framework. If a strong team approach were developed and operated from 
the top leveU, is felt the staff efforts would be even more effective. 

At I'ne local level interdepartmental communication varies from 
extremely good (particularly in small school districts) to relatively 
poor. Also, at the local level, administrative support and commitment 
to programs for the handicapped var"es considerably, but generally this 
area is apparently not seen as a high priority. 

■ Support must be" obtained from school boards, superintendents, 
principals, and directors of vocational and special education to establish 
and nurture an atmosphere which would allow and insist that teachers of 
both disciplines (vocational education and special education) meet their 
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students' needs as a team . 

The writers of the Report Evaluation of the Second Annual Teacher'? 
Workshop recognized the separatism of the involved disciplines as a grave 
problem area when they stated: "One of the most serious probVr.-ns to be 
resolved in the design of programs in the area of vocational '^-j'A ration for 
the handicapped is where and how the educational coordination shall take 
place. There is little doubt that all of the elements of these three areas 
need to be included in a total program. Any program in the area of voca- 
tional education for the handicapped that does not include meaningful com- 
ponents from all three disciplines will be the poorer for their lack."^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS: A^.t^ ag^zmzr^ <it tka higktst 6irutz ad^ii^vUtAa- 
tivt IdvQl^ oj$ thz dJjitoAxon lolvLch vocational cduc.cuUon tkt 
hmdlcappzd mil talit in tlit ^taZz and tiit duiqn oi a cooAdina,tQ.d 
tojwi tiionX, 4uc;i IniomaJxon should be du^mlivitzd to local 
lovtl^ in tlie, iom o^ guidtlino^, davtloptd jointlij-in ont doca- 
m^nX-and Ugmd and datAA.butzd b.j M tivma, Tko, Uato, ag^ncAoA 
should givt lUgh pKio/LCtij towcJid "^Q^.Ung" thz concept to local 
admiviUitKatou and booAd^ zduca^tion. 

Special Needs Personnel 

Effective September 1, 1970, the state staff responsibility for the 



^jbid, p. 5. 
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Coordinated Vocational Academic Education (CVAE) program, which was 
designed to meet the special needs of disadvantaged students, was assigned 
to field positions in the traditional fields of occupational education. 
In July, 1972, the state staff responsibility for vocational education of 
the handicapped was also assigned to tr.e traditional occupational educa- 
tion fields. 

The concerns voiced fay the Texas Advisory Council concerning the 
CVAE reassignment, that "unless special precautions are exercised" certain 
profalems could occur, are equally applicafale to the reassignment of the 
programs for the handicapped. The possifale profalens which could occur with 
these reassigned siaff responsifail i ties are: 

1. "In an attempt to apply standards of traditional programs, 

the CVAE programs could fae rendered inflexifale and 
incapafale of effectively serving the disadvantaged student. 

2. Do CVAE teachers receive, under this reorganization, the 
specialized s^jpervision needed? 

3. The coordination hetween vocational and academic educa- 
tion is a strong and imperative aspect of CVAE, and 
every ??ffort should fae made to strengthen this aspect. 
Identification of the program as "purely" vocational 
could have a most detrimental effect upon the program,' 

Only the Texas Education Agency could answer these concerns, faased 

on two yeot^s experience of the CVAE program under the reorganized design. 

Is the p: *^am as effective and flexifale as it was prior to the change? 



/Advisory Council for Technical -Vocational Education in Texas, 
Second Annual Report, Septemfaer 1, 1971, p. 8. 
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Are the needs of the disadvantaged student being met? 

Over half of the states in our country have either Departments of 
Special Needs or Special Programs in the Division of Occupational Education 
at the state level. There seem to be certain similarities between the 
vocational needs of disadvantaged and handicapped (particularly EMR) 
students, and there seems to be a distinct advantage (fc^^ the special 
needs student) to have a state level "ornbuu'^fnan," 

One or two staff from the state offico cou]d be assigned ds resource 
"special needs" personnel to offer assistance to local districts in 
developing .r modifying programs to meet special needs as well as monitor- 
ing existing programs to insure their effectiveness in meeting needs. 

RECOMMENDATION: Tht Texa4 BdacaZion kgtnaq, VIvaj^Ioyi oi OccupaUonal 
Tzchnology, 4^kould duigncutz cut loxut tu)o p^o^z4>Uonciti, "Speota£ 

Specific Program Planning 

While the earlier recoimiendation stressed the need for program 
planning with all three involved disciplines, certain activities involve 
primarily the Texas Education Agency and thsrefort? are mentioned here. 

Ca-eer Education - With the priority emphasis throughout the state 
on developmer.. of career education programs from kindergarten through 
twf5T^>:h 'n:.Je, it is extremely important that the developmental planj. 
inc • . 'cial education students and materials geared specifically for 
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this group. If special education students are not included in the career 
education mainstream, they will be at an even greater disadvantage when 
ready for vocational training. If Special Education is going to develop 
a self-contained approach to career education (not seen as an "ideal" 
since it reinforces the dual system), then it would seem mandatory to 
Include personnel from this discipline ir regular career education train- 
ing sessions for curriculum and program design. 

Vocational Teacher Training - If it is determined that EMR special 
education students are to be included in the regular vocational programs, 
then regular vocational teacher in-service training should immediately 
begin to include input from special education in regard to teaching methods 
and general behavioral expectations from these special education students. 
It may also be feasible for the state to consider awarding a special grant 
to a teacher training university in Texas to develop a teacher training 
program leading to a dual degree--in vocational ..ducation and in special 
education. 

High School Studen t \Placement Departments - If increasingly frequent 
recoiTunendations from national e' d state levels are followed requiring local 
school districts to assuma responsibility for placement (and follow-up) 
activities of students from their system, coordinated planning must-.be 
initiated with vocational education, special education and rehabilitation 
commission well before local districts assume such responsibilities. 
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At that time, it may well be considered to move the VACs into such a 
placement department, under supervision of the vocational director. There 
is a great deal of criticism (some of it from Vmls themselves), primarily 
at local levels, that job requirements for certi ^.cation as a VAC do not 
include paid work experience in business and/or industry or counseling 
training. Dealing effectively with f ;p]oyers in areas of job development, 
placement and continuing contact is in itself a skill, and persons with 
experience only in teaching may find it difficult to understand employer's 
needs and expectations. There are many excellent VACs throughout the system, 
and many who have had broad work experience in fields other than education. 
The concern is more the present requirements for certification of future VACs 
thsn for VACs now in their jobs. 

RECOMMENDATION: A^^ ^pzUat UackcA JtAcUyiuig, and nmlij dzvoloping 
pA.ogH.am ivftich a^jjec^ vocationat zducaUon dinzMij oK indJjizcMij, 
&ko{J.d involve, ^ptolal tdacation and vocational education togotli^ 
In pUmving. Tht ^aqiMJimtYvU ioK \JkQ c2AUilcaUon should be Kt- 
vimed cAAXtcaUy, and co\uid2AaUon glvzn to tke, yie,c2^^ity io^ m^k 
expcA-cence in bu^int&^/lnduusJOLy and 4ome io/mal counseling tAoiiiing. 

Pre- Vocational Training 

If Special Education EMR students are to be seriously considered for 
inclusion in regular vocational classes at the senior high level, they need 
concentrated "hands-on" prevocational exposure and training at the junior 
hia!llj|vel- The Special Pilot Vocational classes have shown dramatically 
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that the EMR student 1s vitally interested in—and capable of learning- 
vocational skills. Providing vocational experiences to special education 
students in an industrual shop setting at the junior high V^vel for two 
to three hours a day should accor.iplish several things: 

1. provide a school setting which would interest the :tuc!ent, 

2. provide vocational exposure (and awareness) for the student 
and prepare :iim for more skilled training ot the high school 
level , 

3. make "academics" more interesting and easier for the student 
to understand"*' by relating the academic courses closely with 
the vocational laboratory setting, and 

4. provide a setting which would enable realistic vocational 
evaluation of the individual's strengths and potential to 
be made over a long period of time. 

RECOMMENDATION : Thcut Spec^a£ EdaavUon develop p^z-voccuUonal 
6hop6 at tkt JanioK tiigk uuMi tkt oi^Zi-totce oi \joccuUonaZ 

zdaaitLon, to 6e 6upponX.2jd th/iougk SpzoloL Education iuYviinQ, 

High School Vocational Training 

The cooperative programs currently place many EMP students in work 
experience situations when the student is chronologically 16 or 17 years 
old but mentally about 12 or 13. Thus, he is expected to accept work 
responsibility at a younger age than more capable high school students. 
It Is the feeling of many educators that the EMR student has a potential 
to learr. entry vocational skills if trained properly and allowed sufficient 
time. It would seem more feasible to maintain the EMR student longer in 
the high school setting to allow him the training and maturing time 
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necessary for employment at a higher level than oiinimal service work. If 
the special education EMR student were prepared (through a concentrated, 
realistic junior high program) to ent^^^ vocational training at about age 
16, it is felt that two or three years of training at the high school level 
would adequately prepare him for employment. The EMR student could parti- 
cipate in the co-op program for part-time work experience (related to his 
vocational training). 

RECOMMENDATION : T/iot SptcM EdacxUlon EAIR mdzivU. be aUomd 
and mcouAagzd to znZoA KzquZaji vocaUonal tAjzi^ving at tliz lUgh 
school Itvol i^Uh ^upponJMt ^oAvtce^ a6 needed. l/EH moneys ^kouM 
be iociuzd on ktgk school Izvel tMlviing cnXh necmoAi/ sapponUv^ 
hQA\)t(LU and/ OA, oMdculm modCf^tcation. 

It is further recommended that administrators of vocational education 
at the state level immediately determine funding priorities for VEH pro- 
poj^als from local school districts. A- suggested priority emphasis would La: 
1st - proposals for integrating special education students into 
regular, high school vocational training in Plan A schools. 
Proposals should include > jH thought-out supportive services 
to be provided to students to assist them in their adjustment 
into such classes. 
2nd - proposals for comprehensive vocational adjustment centers in 
area vocational schools for vocational evaluation, counseling, 
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necessary on-going supportive services, and possibly self- 
contained vocational training classes, 

3rd - proposals for vocational programs for the special education 
student that will utilize existing school equipment- -ei ther 
through scheduling times for the special education student 
when the equipment is not being used by regular students or 
after regular school hours (a "last resort" solution), 

4th - proposals for separate vocational programs which include a 
team teaching approach— with the Special Education teacher 
in the same room (or adjoining room) with the special voca- 
tional teach'"'". 

General Recommendaticns for Vocational Education 
Program Evaluation 

Proposed program objectives should be examined carefully, before 
funding, to insure they are well thought-out and specifi c, Propos-ils 
need not be more complicatod or sophisticated but- do need more planning 
and documentation. Requiring mor^ specific objectives in proposals would 
enable program evaluation to be uiidertaken as the program could be evalu- 
ated against the objectives. Vague, general objectives make evaluation 
all hut impossible. 

Self-evaluation of a program by the local schccl district is, by itself, 
not sufficient to insure a program is meeting the objectives desired. Regular , 
periodic program evaluations conducted by state education personnel to supple- 
ment local self-evaluations would certainly strengthen program effectiveness. 
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The high number of VEH programs operating in the state coupled with the 
immense geographic area to be covered suggest the necessity for development 
of an evaluation staff. The present multi-purpose consul' ,nts at the state 
level do not have time to be thorough evaluators in addition to their other 
duties. Two competent evaluators, hired with the understanding that they 
would be traveling constantly throughout the school year, could visit each 
project twice within the school year (spending one full day at the school 
site each visit). 

Follow-up Studies 

The state should consider, for the school year 1973-74, two follow-up 
studies: 

1. An overview of VEH programs after one year's experience 
unr-pr the supervision of the regular vocational consult- 
ants to ascertain changes in direction or in effective- 
ness under the new administrative structure. 

2. A student follow-up needs to be done on at least a sampling 
of special education students who have completed Phase 11 
programs to determine if they have been placed on jobs 
related to the training, if the special education group 
who participated in Phase 11 training are in appreciably 
better jobs than special education students who did not 
participate in vocational training, and the students' 

(and their parents and employers) reaction to the VEH 
Phase II program. 
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Section 2 
For Local School Districts 
Planning Vocational Programs 

While vocational programs are clearly the administrative responsibility 
of vocational education, the planning of any vocational Involvement fo*" 
special education students must actively involve both school disciplines 
(Vocational and Special Education), and could well Involve the Rehabilitation 
Commission, too, in more than a cursory manner. The time for disagreement 
and conceptual misunderstandings to be worked out, particularly between 
vocational education and special education, is in the proposal planning 
stages and not after the program is operational. The project should be 
fully designed by both disciplines and should also obtain local school 
administration commitment and s'jpport at the planning and designing phases. 

RECOMMENDATION : That oil ^\opo6aJU {^cn. vocational exkiCCUtiM 
OjJ tlid hanHcappad be. planno-d, de^ignzd and 6abm>Lttzd johMij 
by thz local, admiyiut/icuon^ o/J SpQ^cAjol Education and \/ocational 
Education, Tki pnopo^al ^Lould ba ^Igno^d by both poAtio^ btjo^z 
tkd Sta;t2. ^ikould coMtdoA It ion. funding. 

Area Vocational Schoo ls 

When plans are instigated for additional area vocational schools, space 
allocation should Include provisions for an "Adjustment Center" for any stu- 
dent with special needs— disadvantaged or handicapped. These centers could 
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be dually staffed with vocational and special education personnel and 
should be comprehensive in design, similar to those in operation in 
Minnesota.* 

RECOMMENDATION: St/iong comZdzAaUon ^kouZd be givoi to dQ.vd:opA.iig 
comp;iQjie.yuivt vowUonaZ ddju^iyimvt ca}vtQA& in co>:juncUon laitli 
plamtLng ion. nao oaqxi vocnJxonal lUgk ^diooU tlvXoaghcu.t tht Un^tc, 

Other Elements Which Need to be Included 
in Vocational Programs for the Handicapped 

Whether vocational programs for the handicapped are self-contained or 
integrated into regula. vocational programs, certain elements should be 
included in the proposal design to insure n:aximum effectiveness of the 
training effort. 

1. CUss Location - The location of the training classes is extremely 
important; if self-contained, the classes should certainly be 
located on a high school campus. The related classes should be 

at least on the same campus and, preferably, close to t.he voca- 
tional class site. 

2. Parental Involvement - Organized parental involvement should be 
included in a proposal design. Parent input can be obtained through 
reaular telephone contact; a series of small neighborhood meetings 
in the evening at as central a point as can be located; Saturday 



See Chapter IVp Unusual Programs 
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"Open Houses" monthly at the training site (if possible, trans- 
portation could be provided by the school), etc. It is recognized 
that actively involving parents during a nonnal school day is 
nearly impossible, therefore, the necessary involvement will have 
to be attempted at hours compatible with the p erents' schedules. 

3. Employer Involvement - Employers must be actively and regularly 
involved with these programs in an advisory capacity. The first 
program determination to be made is how an employer (or employers) 
can assist the prcgram: To review equipment and course outline 
for relevance? To review academic curriculum for relatedness? 

To observe students in training setting? To practice-interview 
students to determine job readiness?, etc. After this advance 
determination is made, employers can be approached for the specific 
purposes. This type of employer participation is not seen as 
replacing the structured Advisory Committees, but rather as 
supplemental support to a program. 

4. Related Education - There must be continuous, receptive con.iiunica- 
tion between special education taachers and vocational teachers 
working with special students. It will require st rong administrative 
support to involve both disciplines together in curriculum develop- 
ment, in teacher meetings and in in-service training. It must 
constantly be reinforced that each has -something to offer the other, 
and together they can most effectively prepare the student for 
vocational success. 
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^- Vocational Currlculun) - It seems imperative that curriculum guides 
in the vocational cluster areas be developed if self-contained 
vocational classes are to be continued. Three years operation of 
pilot progrars has produced some excellent course outlines and 
lesson plans, but there is no system tc disseminate this informa- 
tion. One method of organizing materials for dissemination could 
be to develop a task force for each major vocational cluster area. 
Each task force could consist of four or five outstanding special 
vocational teachers from throughout the state who have taught in 
Pilot programs in the cluster area, several vocationally-or iented 
special education teachers and one academic educator who could be 
designated as the group leader. The task forces could work (and 
be paid) for six weeks during the summer, at a central location, 
to produce curriculum guidelines for each vocational area. Such 
guidelines could well prove valuable for modification of. regular 
vocational training, as well as for self-contained vocational 
training. 

Section 3 
For Education Service Centers 
Vocational Education 

If special education students are to be integrated into regular vocational 
classes, there will be an even more critical need for careful assessment of 
vocational potentials and abilities. As mentioned in the overview of 
Education Service Center (ESC) Phase I programs, the involved professionals 
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have a wealth of data in this area from their experiences over the past 
three years. Since limited staff is available for this service, it would 
seem the best utilization of their individual and collective talents for 
them to become trainers of the school personnel. The Austin ESC has re- 
focused its Phase I program in this direction throughout this past school 
year. Its experiences, and degree of success, should be closely examined 
to see if this is an effective method to expand Phase I >^>^bil ities. If 
special education funds junior high school level pre-voca*.ToR.al shops, 
this would be an ideal group with which the ESC personnel coul.*^ h^gin their 
training efforts. The pre-vocational laboratories should be ubut/ for on- 
going vocational evaluation and assessment as well as for vocational exposure, 
and the teachers would need training as to materials, methods, job and work 
related techniques and interpretation of evaluation results. Also, training 
school personnel to conduct vocational evaluwonfor specie" education 
students would hopefully have impact on dissemination of this information 
throughout the school channels as well as broadening the availability of 
such services to all_ special education students 14 and older. 

RECOMMENDATION : Tkz t)cUtLng ESC Vhcusz T p^onnoZ should 6e 
ijuUJUze.d ai .tAcUneM to znablo. school puMonntt to bzcomo. pfioi-icu.ZYit 
.in condiuitlng thoMi om vocationai tvaluiVtLon oi ^pzcA^aZ e.ducation 
6tudQ.yiU, ?Qfi eac/i ISC PkcUiO. T ^ta^i mmbeA iand2,d thAougk i/EH 
monQ.y, It U> KQ.(iommzndzd thcut 6pz<UaZ ndacxutLon imd om ESQ poiltLon 
ioK tlvu pttApo^e, too. 
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Career Education 

As indicated earlier, there is considerable concern regarding the 
absence of provisions for special education students in the already existing 
model programs for career education. This would lead one to conclude that, 
in actuality, career education will likely be for all students who do not 
vary from the normal , and handicapped students will once again receive what 
is deemed inappropriate for "normal" students at the very best and, at 
worst, not even considered at all. It appears that immediate attention and 
effort must be focused specifically on the special education students— and 
where they belong in the total career education concept. Since most of 
the ESCs throughout the s^tate hjave '^■fij^te fundi n'f jro te/^Top model careii^' 
■rfiitiucatTrc/Tf f:^:'5tv.'^ains:-, it s^s addvyrmal .stdif^, -r.^(^rrr-.^&6s to be added 
:the :EIiC career educaticsisr^ ^noinn irr iSJic fnrfceres:. Titts-^oecial education 
student. 

RECOMMENDATION : Thcut ^pucJjal ojdacjouUon {^ancU onz po&JuUon ioK coazqa 
zduaation dtvelopmzyit in eac/i ESC, ^uch a ^taii pzuon to 6e vocation- 
aZly qimLiilod and incZiidzd in tkz total ^taH involved with tlit 
dOAzzn zducation ^node/. 

Program Developers 

The ESC Phase I staff are in an excellent position to assist the local 
schools in developing programs for the handicapped and to act as a communi- 
cation catalyst. The ESC could be instrumental in breaking down the 
communication barrier by having meetings for local district special education 
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and^ vocational directors together (splitting their region in half and 
having two meetings, if the region is .large). 

Such a meeting, or series of meetings, should be supported through 
TEA f unding--^jointly special education and vocational education. 

RECOMMENDATION : ThaX tiiz ESC ^poiUOK m^luhop mzUingi, thiougk 
TEA 6uppo/vt'-to bz joirUly cuttzndtd by voccutccnal and 6pzclaZ 
education dln.z(itoA6 (J) jjo/t tkz puApo^e opzn comuivLcjCutLon 
be^ozzYL tkz ttio gK0U}36 cuid 12] to bz u^ed ^oK planyiing vodcuUomJL 
pKogKom ioK tilt kandLiaappQ^d ^ 

Sgeti'ignr 4 
Tnr State SchigaTs /State Ho^pitans 

Age Restrictions 

Probably the greatest frustration to operators of pilot vocational 
programs in state schools and state hospitals has been the maximum age 
limit of 21 for participating students imposed on the pt'ogram^."' Individuals 
in these institutions who are over 21 have received no direct benefit from 
the vocational programs, yet many have the capacity and potential for 
vocational training. These individuals may well be the most successful 
candidates for job training and placement because of their maturity. 

RECOMMENDATION : That tiiz policij uokiak 6zt the. uppzA age Zuntt ioK 
poKticLpcutioYi tn l/EM pKog/i(m6 cut 21 yz(VU 0|{ agz bz zxamlnzd and 
modilieA ioK tkz Statz School/StaXz Ho^pitaZ pKogKom to enable, ami 
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Ae^idzn^t with vocatio^ a^Pac/^y, ^nd oldvi, to panX^(U.poXt in 
thz p/iog/Lom. U Loomd p^t^eMbU no^to a maximm ago, JUmU, 
biU njxXhoA be Quidtd bf/ i^iJ^ibUMy oi ^ploijratnt ai^oA. pLolnLng 
{wkidi cooiUd tiitoXlxjdP^ ^qA. th^ maxonmn cJ: abouut 55 ok 60 y^oM) . 

Future Vocational Fundlnq^ 

Apparently if the stat^ ^hstuti^ions we,^g authorized to receive funds 
through the State Minimum F^^^dation Allocation, Veh funds would not.be 
necessary for current progr^^ continuation, j^ere seems to be no quesition 
as to the educational needs °^ the-r^sidents the state institutions. 
State funding through M.F./\. Wlci:>^er the y^esources to meet the need 
and free VEH funds to te us^*^ 'f'or-r^ programs wh-ich may need to be develop- 
ed for youthful drug abusQr^ '^h state hospitals* 

RECOMMENDATION : Thojt b'^m ^D^P^ohX 6e ^Qi^)^n MH/WR'4 fim^t loK 

Changing State School PopL ngjSlPn^ 

The State Schools for Retaf^^d are undergoing a population change 
as the EMR residents are m^y/^^ out, in keeping with the state's emphasis. 
The remaining residents and '''^^oirtin^ Residents wiT"! be of lower ability 
most in the TMR (or below) c^hgo^y. Vocational training for the remaining 
group may, of necessity, ha^/^ ^ ^Oal other than cottipetiti ve employment 
which may not be realistic f^^ the group with y/hom tho schools win be 
working. The training empha^^^ coui^ Well be to train residents, who will 
be likely to remain in the i/^HitUti^n. to become capable of work in the 
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institution itself. If this becomes the goal, some consideration should 
be given by MH/MR to develop the necessar r r<.avhinery (state job category 
designation, niinimu:> t^equirenients, etc.) and resources to pay a small 
salary to residents vi,irr)' compfene vocatione^l training and can function on 
a job within the in:7titution. The working residents* in turn, would be 
e.^oected to pay the fnstitutian for their maintenance at a prearranged 
rate or percentage-of 'their SBiJ:ary, Tlrsre xright also be discussion, among 
the sister inslirufeMs:, about 'exchangirtg tra:ined residents for emplayfment 
purpose — this mi gilt be an incentive trrs t±e rerir^snt. 

Also, othf^r ^^ote>5chools should be encouraged to develop paid contract 
work in the community for their residents who could function in a small group 
with a job supervif^or (froin the school) working with them at all times. 

RECOMMENDATION : ThcU aJ: be Kzcogriizzd tlicut compoJUXivo. mploLfin2}it 
may not be tlid owJLlj qocl oi vocxitLonat Jt/vcuiyUyig -in a 6tcutz schooZ io^ 
KoJtoAdeA, and tkz MH/MR adj)]lyiatnjcUion mnk i^ujth tko, ^diool pdMonndZ 
to ddvoXop v/^abZo,, alteAndtivz- pa/A mnk oppo/itayUtio^ ioK ^tudQnt6 
who coi7ip£e^e voccutLonaL t/icui\vinQ, Thz oZteAnatLv^ m^k oppohJbxnAjtiQM 
should bo, 'Lnve^tZgat^d and docmentzd ba^oKa oddAXionaJi voacutLonaZ 
tAalwCnq aJi IwutLaXad In tk^^o, ^diootd to ^niuAe aX^ KUpo)fU>l\)Q,n2M^ 
to ZocaZ po^^A,bAJUXi2^ ioK p^otzctzd ejiptoytr>p,nt. 
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CHAPTER IV 

REVIEW OF OTHER STATES' APPROACHES AND PROGRAMS 

InformatiCT on other states' use or the designated 10?^ money for voca- 
tional educa-ion of handicapped (VEH) was obtaiiT^rd from four sources: 

1. Letxars -o all staass and °i.B'"tcr. Ri- reoti&idxhirc s:nsrffic 
infui;iiiaT.:txin, 

2. Visits xo eleven state offices of education and thirty-two pro- 
gram sites, 

3. Program visitations in two additional states, and 

4. Review of current literature. 

State information was obtained from 33 states and Puerto Rico (see 
Chart 6), either through their response to the mailed request (28 states 
and Puerto Rico) or personal visits to the state offices (5 states*). 
Information received from 6 states'** Written responses was augmented 
through personal visits to the state offices. Visits were made to local 
programs in two states (Detroit, Michigan and St. Louis, Missouri) in 
which state offices of education were not interviewed. Programs in thirty- 
one secondary school settings and one conmunity college were observed 
through personal visits. 

The information gathered, while extremely helpful in identifying 
varied state and program approaches being used throughout the country. 



* 
** 



Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. 
California, Colorado, Georgia, New York, Ohio and Washington. 
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must be recognized as limited. Due to time constraints, state level infor- 
mation obtained through visits generally reflected the perception of one 
state education official (usually a Special Needs Cansultrr^nt) . ' v.3Xi, the 
few pragraffls visited wfthin each state were the outstanding ones-- not re- 
presentative (nor implied to be) of all programs within the state. For 
these reasons, no attempt is made (either to present a comprehensive over- 
view of any one state, or to compare other states that of Texas or to 
each other. 

From the information obtained primarily through written response from 
participating states,, certain generalizations can be made: 

1. Many states have been late in getting vocational programs 
for the handicapped in operation. 

2. Most states either had more ?set-as1de" funds available than 
requf^sts from local districts* or decided to fund requests 
on a "first-come, first-served" basis. Because of this, 
there has been little need for a priority system for funding 
purposes. 

3. Most states' programs are working with 14 year old and older 
students. 

4. Most programs operating are those which developed separate 
vocational training for the handicapped. 

5. The largest handicapped group being served in most states in 
the VEH programs is the Educable Menta'lly Retarded (EMRs). The 
EMRs comprise the largest majority of handicapped students 
throughout the country. 



A contributing factor to local districts' hesitancy in submitting 
proposals is the non-continuous nature of the VEH program funding. Many 
states fully fund programs for the first year only and reduce the pro- 
portion of funding with succeeding program years. 
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6. All but two states (California and Illinois) are disbursing the 
special money through funding proposals which meet basic guide- 
lines developed within each state's needs. 

7. Twenty-four states have the same person or staff in the same 
division responsible for disadvantaged and handicapped programs. 

8. Only six states indicate they directly fund private, non-profit 
agencies from the set-aside money. 

None of the states visited felt that the .jcational programs for 
handicapped students were fully meeting the need, and most felt the pre- 
sent programs were, at best, a starting point on which to expand. Many 
state people and local program people contacted voiced the same concerns 
as heard in Texas: how to integrate handicapped students into regular 
vocational programs; how to better relate and coordinate the academic and 
vocational experiences of the student; how to accomplish better communi- 
cation among the involved disciplines; and how to obtain local school 
administration commitment to improve programs for the handicapped. 

Most of the states visited are summarized below regarding their method 
of dispersal of the 10 percent VEH money, the program emphasis in the state, 
and unique features of their approach. 

Florida 

This state has single county school districts (67) and 28 comnunity 
colleges, 13 of which have departments designated as area vocational techni- 
cal centers located in five geographical planning areas. Proposals for VEH 
funding are initiated at the local level and involve the local coordinating 
council (special education, vocational education and vocational rehabilitation) 
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who'^agree to the proposal (and sign it, accordingly) before it is sent to 
the Area Regional Council. The proposal is reviewed at the regional level 
and then^nt to the state Vocational Coordinating Cormiittee and to the 
State Council for the Education and Rehabilitation of the Handicapped for 
further review and recommendation. Most of the VEH programs funded to 
date have been separate vocational programs, although one vocational 
evaluation program was funded in Pineallas County and a unique planning- 
action team approach was funded in Dade County (see Unusual Program section). 

Ohio 

The state of Ohio distributed its VEH funds through proposal submission 
from the LEA; currently having 68 projects funded throughout the state, 
serving 7,483 persons. Proposals are reviewed by a selected nine-member 
review committee (consisting of outstanding educators and leaders in the 
field appointed for one year only) for educational significance and pro- 
posal design. Each review coimiittee member evaluates each proposal on 
designated points (program significance, objectives, procedures, economic 
feasibility, etc.) using the same form which has a numerical range for 
"Excellent," "Good," "Average," and "Fair to Poor," as well as room for 
general comments. The numerical ratings for each point covered on the 
evaluation form is added to obtain one total figure. The total number 
from each member's evaluation on the same proposal is compiled, then 
averaged to obtain a composite numerical evaluation rating as well as a 
composite summary of reactions to the individual proposals. The Director 
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of Vocational Education and his professional staff also review and rank each 
proposal in relation to the local school district's priority index (deter- 
mined by six specific criteria comparing the local area's manpower needs 
and resource to the total staue) as well as reviewing it for other specified 
information. The Director's Special Needs Service professional staff nego- 
tiates with LEAs to finalize worthy proposals for a current fiscal year. 

Programs operating in Ohio represent a wide range of specific vocational 
skills and vary from providing separate vocational classes for the handi- 
capped to integrating students into regular vocational classes. 

Washington 

Washington state also disperses VEH funds on the basis of local pro- 
posal requests. There are 14 programs presently in operation (in 13 districts), 
primarily geared toward separate vocational classes for handicapped students. 
Before a local district submits a total project proposal, it is encouraged 
to submit a brief letter of intent for tentative approval. The state has 
developed a two page form letter which requires the signatures of the Special 
Education Director, the Vocational Education Director and the District Super- 
intendent. In addition, the form requests brief information as to number of 
students, probable cost, specific objectives, methodology (limited to 50 
words), a check list description of special services to be provided to 
students and an evaluative design. If the letter of intent indicates a well 
thought out approach,a proposal is encouraged. Special ad hoc committees 
review total proposals and make recommendations regarding approval to the 
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Vocational Education Department (Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction). 

California 

In this state, VtH funds are not disbursed throughout the statj on a 
project request basis, but rather on a program of eligibility dnd entitle- 
ment for each school district in the state. Each district shows in its 
total vocational plan how at least 10% of its money will be spent in pro- 
grams for the handicapped rather than developing a separate plan. Some of 
the districts in the state have turned back to the state vocational educa- 
tion division the 10% money, but the majority have utilized the money in 
their total program approach. On a statewide basis California has been 
bringing emphasis to bear upon secondary programs for all handicapped stu- 
dents, and it is the overall program goal to prepare each individual leaving 
the high school structure to enter and succeed in the next step toward 
completion of a career (junior college, vocational or trade school, on-the- 
job training program, etc.). The state approach, therefore, is more a 
"career preparation" one than a vocational education approach. The state 
has developed a five year master training plan which has identified ten 
geographic areas and key school districts within each area. The in-service 
training is concentrated on the key districts, initially, with the goal 
being to have the trained personnel in those districts capable not only of 
establishing operational programs for the handicapped, but also of training 
staff in surrounding districts. 
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Georgia 

This state is combining the "set-aside" funds for disadvantaged and 
handicapped and disbursing money through supplemental grants for vocational 
education (the limit on which was recently raised from $20,000 to $40,000 
for secondary schools with more than 1,000 students enrolled). Grants are 
made to individual schools rather than to districts. On a statewide basis, 
Georgia is placing increasing emphasis on vocational training opportunities 
for all students in the state, and the supplemental grant concept Is in 
keeoing with the state's aim to redirect the vocational offerings in every 
school to meet the needs of aJl students. 

Proposals are submitted by a school system (limited to one school) and 
must contain a signed statement of agreement showing services to be performed 
by vocational education, special education and vocational rehabilitation in 
addition to meeting ten other stated criteria. 

New York 

The special vocational money is only granted to the six major cities 
(Big Six) or to area BOCES (Board of Cooperative Educational Services) for 
shared service among component districts. Individual school districts 
covered by a BOCES (all districts with the exception of the six major cities 
over 125,000 population) are not given direct funding from the VEH money 
due to the advantages of the shared service concept. The BOCES or the 
B1g Six cities submit program proposals to the state, and priority for 
funding is based on conformance to needs identified in both the state and 
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regional plans for occupational education. Some BOCES have multiple pro- 
grams funded, while others have none. In FY 1971, eighteen projects were 
funded to eight BOCES with one of the BOCES receiving funding for nine 
programs (Nassau County - see Section on Unusual Programs). Additional 
programs have been funded for the current (1971-72) school year. With 
other money, New York state has developed (and is continually refining) 
computer-based Resource Units, available in print-out form, to teachers 
throughout the state who indicate the specific subject areas in which they 
want resource materials and suggested learning activities. The potential 
for career education and greater interfacing between special education and 
vocational education is unlimited. 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts funds the special vocational money based on proposals 
from any of the following sources: 

1. Area and/or Regional Vocational-Technical High Schools. 

2. Comprehensive Public School Systems (includes community 
colleges, state colleges and universities). 

3. State Institutions for the Handicapped. 

4. Non-profit Agencies for the Handicapped. 

The state has 42 projects funded this year (1971-72), approximately 
one-third of them operated by non-profit agencies. It is interesting to 
note that 132 proposals have been submitted for consideration for the coming 
fiscal year (1972-73). Massachusetts is one of the few. If not the only 
state to have an Office of the Handicapped (administratively under the 
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Bureau of Special Needs, Division of Occupational Education) with ten well- 
defined functions. Some of these functions include research on issues which 
affect the handicapped, establishment of seven regional task forces of 
industry representatives, development of a comprehensive occupational 
curriculum guide for each of the major handicapped population, development 
of a career development model for the handicapped from kindergarten to 
senior citizen, and interagency agreements with the major public, human 
service and economic agencies, 

Pennsylvania 

This state has tried several methods to distribute the VEH money. The 
first year, money was disbursed in the same manner as California's method, 
with each school district applying 10% of its vocational funds to programs 
for the handicapped. The second year, the set-aside money was divided 
among the 84 Regional Area Planning Units throughout the state. For the 
third year, it was determined that proposal submission would be a more 
workable method for distribution of the VEH money, and proposal guidelines 
were developed accordingly. In October, 1971, six one-day workshops were 
held throughout the state by a State Consultant for Programs for the 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged and a State Special Education liaison person. 
The workshops were attended by both vocational directors and special educa- 
tion directors and were for the purpose of planning proposals cooperatively 
for submission to the state office. 
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The state gives the same priority to proposals as priorities outlined 

by the federal government: 

1st priority - programs which support handicapped students 
enrolled in regular vocational programs. 

2nd priority - modification of regular vocational programs 
to enhance success of handicapped students. 

3rd priority - special vocational program solely for handi- 
capped students. 

Minnesota 

This state seems to have the strongest cooperative relationship among 
the three involved disciplines (vocational education, special education and 
vocational rehabilitation) as any in the country. The state's guidelines 
were written and signed by representatives of all their disciplines and 
provide excerpts from various laws, regulations and policies relating to 
services for the handicapped which affect all three Department of Education 
agencies. Further, the guidelines clarify the role and responsibility of 
each of the three involved agencies and stress interagency cooperation in 
planning, operating and evaluating vocational programs for the handicapped. 
Perhaps it is significant that the salary of one of the state Staff Consultant' 
in the Special Needs Program, Vocational -Technical Division, is paid by 
Special Education although he is assigned on a full-time basis to the 
State Department of Vocational Education. Further evidence of the coopera- 
tion is the many Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors housed in local high 
schools and serving as counselors in handicapped programs. 
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state VEH monpy is disbursed through proposal requests, reviewed at 
the state level by all three involved education divisions and evaluated 
against guideline criteria and use of community resources. 

The state has been "selling" local educational administrators on the 
concept of vocational education for handicapped for almost four years, rt 
is felt the state has many innovative programs because the groundwork had 
been laid in advance and because of the cooperative planning efforts of 
the involved disciplines. 

Illinois 

This state expends a small percentage of its VEH money through proposal 
requests as a high percentage of all handicapped students in vocational edu- 
cation are found in the cooperative work-study programs. These programs are 
jointly funded and supervised by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the Department of Special Education and the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. The cooperative programs generally do not include skill 
traini^ng in a class setting--rather they rely on the work experience aspects 
for training. VEH money is disbursed by the state to all school districts 
which, in their one-year and five-year projected plans, include a description 
of how disadvantaged and handicapped students are identified and of ancillary 
services to be provided to integrate special students into the educational 
mainstream. Another page of the plan itemizes the program to be provided. 
All state funding to public schools is based on a unit of credit system. 
For classes which include handicapped students, the district receives a 
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"bonus," up to a 40% increase on thp base amount, for the unit of credit. 
This method of funding served to provide an incentive to the local schools 
for integration of handicapped students into regular vocational education. 
There has been e.xtensive participation in utilization of this incentive for 
integration of minimally handicapped students— primarily those with physical 
handicaps. 

State VEH money has also been utilized, through contracts, to develop 
curriculum materials for related research and to support training programs 
in other agencies such as the Department of Mental Health, Division of 
Services for Crippled Children, and the Department of Corrections. 

. The..,State of Illinois is funding a research project for FY 1973 to study 
and evaluate its method of dispersing VEH funds, their impact and possible 
need for change. The state estimates a higher percentage of the total 
handicapped monies will be dispersed via contracts in FY 1973 than was 
contracted for FY 1972. 

Unusual Programs 

The programs summarized in this section are those which had unique 
approacties. It is not known whether they will have more effective results 
than the more traditional programs, but each is included for its difference 
and because the program, or a component of the program, addresses itself to 
one of the common problem areas with which most states are concerned. 
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Florida - Dade County J jf^iJ 

Funded in the fal] Wo, ^his PV^ogram was the first p^gge (planning- 
action) in implementatic?'^ a ^;OUntywid^ vocational program for the handi^ 
capped, utilizing thr^e^ ^^membe^^ teams (^gch team consisting of a vocational 
counselor, a vocational '^^^ch^r a spec-jgl education teacher). After a 
brief orientation period^ ^ach t^am was assigned to a different comprehensive 
high schoo'i and two f^^d^^ jmo^ high sc^^qqIs, under the direction of a 
coordinator who is dua]i/ Certified in Vcn>ationQi education and special 
education, the team m^^ti^^^; oPer^^ed as a g^oup the first year— accepting 
referrals from school pgi^^^nnei , screening and testing referees, observing 
students in work and sqc^^^ situ^'^^i'ons > reviewing cumulative record folders, 
counseling individually in groups, ^nd making recommendations relative 
to vocational planning traini"9. A Vocational rehabilitation counselor 
was an ad hoc team membg)^ ^nd ine^ ^ith th^ team on a regular basis. The 
second year, the team n^ef^^^rs ha^ learned enough about each discipline that 
they could begin to oper^**^^ i ndep^^dentl^^ gach member was then assigned to 
one of the three comprgH^^^ive h^'^h school^ and to all^ the feeder junior 
high schools. (This b^oi^^^t the schools involved to a total of 29 schools 
serving 600 handicapped ^^^dents-) They meet weekly as a team, still 
utilizing a vocational r^^^bilitation counselor as an ad hoc member to assure 
one year advance planning ^or reh^bii itat-jQ^, services on each student. 

The teams have voca^^^nal t^^^her aides (one or two) assigned to them 
to schedule throughout day in regular vocational classes v/here there 
are handicapped studentj; Participating. ^qqW team develops Vocational 
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teacP^'ng materials for special education and vocational education teachers 
with whom they are working, in addition to developing employer contacts for 
specialized training. One team isolated and photographed 29 steps in making 
a sawhorse— to be used both .as a work sample and as a teaching aij through 
the: developed vocabulary list. There is a healthy competition among the 
teams to develop the '"best" resources for the students--one team is working 
with a local employer to establish a training class for concession eniploy- 
nienit, ami/»ther is working witib a large food chain to establish training in 
short-onffer cookiinrg. 

The third jear program {1972-73) plans to continue the team member's 
functioning individually (except for staffing of students), will increase 
the number of teacher aides s:nd assistants to twenty, and will add teachers 
in the following areas: diversified mechanics .(2), vocational agriculture 
(2), health services occupations (2 nurses), service state operator (1), 
office career (1) and orientation to the world of work (2). 

Washington - Somitin Bend Public Schools - "Greentree Project" 

This unique project was funded in the fall of 1971 for short term 
training (ending in mid-April, 1972) and represents a cooperative relation- 
ship between private industry and public education. South Bend is located 
in mouintainous rural Washington State, far removed from the major urban 
areas. The protiect was designed tir teach handicapped (EMR) young men 
commercial tree planting with predetermined standards set by industry as 
to quantity (minlrai^i of BSD trees planted per day) and quality (at least 
acceptable an -all types of plaimting terrain). An agreement was signed 
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with the Weyerhaeuser Company (one of the largest timber companies in the 
world) to plant 1,000 acres with seedling trees and called for payment 
(from the company) averaging $53.00 per 1,000 trees. That amount was 
supplemented with a 3% bonus if 95% or more of the trees met the quality 
standard as determined by the company auditor. (The Greentree Project 
never fell below the 9S% and averaged better than 99^1) 

Ten trainees were selected from secondary special education programs 
in three school districts which were located in tree farm areas (for a 
total of 34 trainees). Each group of ten students was in training for 
about 21 working days. (Students lived together in a residential setting 
Monday through Friday in a bunkhouse leased from the State Department of 
Natural Resources and returned to their homes on weekends. Transportation 
from the housing site to the planting location was provided by the school. 
The housing costs, including meals and recreation, were equally shared by 
the trainees from their earnings.) Since the tree planting season is from 
late November to mid April, four training cycles were involved, the fourth 
cycle made up of trainees selected from the first three groups based on 
the individual's potential. Thirty-three trainees completed the program, 
and seventeen were offered employment as tree planters with the Weyerhaeuser 
Company and/or the State Department of Natural Resources. 

During this first program year, almost half a million trees were 
planted, earning the trainees gross wages of $16,654 (about $4,164 per 
group— $411 per trainee). Residential living costs averaged $73 per student 
for the 21-day training period. 
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California - San Juan Unified District 

This district covers about 75 square miles in a suburban area with 
few vocational programs. There are eleven high schools in the district, 
eight of which have special education units. The district has an active 
work-study program and has just received delivery on the first of three 
specially designed mobile vans (funded through state VEH) to be used for 
vocational training of handicapped students throughout the district (home 
maintenance, homemaking, and small engine and small appliance repair). 
The first Van is for home maintenance, and within it are well designed areas 
for plumbing, electrical and carpentry exposure. It has good lighting, 
central heat and air conditioning and is well constructed for a cost of 
less than $8,500. It is planned to rotate the units at regular intervals 
among the high schools, 

California - Fullerton Union High School District 

"Project Worker" is an ESEA Title VI work-study program utilizing 
video tapes ingeniously as a teaching tool and as a "selling" tool for 
employers. The purpose of the project is to train students according to 
the employer's needs, first video taping jobs in industry showing work 
performed in great detail. The video tape reels are edited, narrated and 
distributed to special education classes at eight campus locations through- 
out the district. 

A full-time educational television technician works in the district's 
well -equipped television studio under the direction of the work-study coordinator. 
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Three basic types of video tapes currently in use are: 

1. Job Overview Tape - used for career exposure and counseling. 

2- Skin Dev.el opment T&pe - a teaching machine method employing 
programmed "flash card" technique. 

3- Skill Appl ication Tape - step-by-step instruction, how-to-do the 
job. 

A mock-up or simulation of the actual work station is created at the 
school, providing the opportunity for the student to apply what he sees and 
hears on the video tape to what he will be required to do on the job. When 
the student has become proficient on the mock-up, a video tape is taken of 
his performance on the job which is shown to the employer who can compare 
it with the original tape of the "normal" employee. The students operate 
small video tape receivers and can work independently at their own pace. ' 
The district is incorporating the training tapes into a vocational skills 
library for use throughout the district as well as for other districts in 
the state. 

California - Grossmont Union High School District 

A unique feature of this school district is its operation of a large 
sheltered workshop which operates daily with about 175 students participatin 
from all over the district (approximately 65 TMRs, 35 EMRs, 15 cerebral 
palsied students and 60 adult retardates). Staff includes a full time 
person for contract procurement from industry. The workshop offers a 
variety of job experiences, ranging from simple to complex, and each stu- 
dent progresses at his own rate to more difficult tasks. Participants 
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receive a token incentive payment (ranging from 5* to 50$ per hour), based 
on weekly staff evaluations of each individual's work habits and work 
attitudes. The payroll is prepared by the EMR students and is paid in cash. 
The industrial contracts support all student payment, and any excess money 
at the end of the school year is used to provide for independent living 
experiences in commercial facilities within the community. Ratio of staff 
to students is one to five (paraprofessional s are used in addition to 
certified professional personnel). Board approval was recently obtained 
for the district to construct a new 20,000 square foot workshop facility 
which should be operational by early June, 1973. 

Massachusetts - Lawrence School Center, Framinqham 

South Middlesex Regional Vocational Technical School District 

The Lawrence School Center is a special vocationally oriented center 

for trainable mentally retarded students, ages 16 to 25. Students are 

referred from schools to 17 towns in the surrounding areas. The Center 

provides a broad, comprehensive program of coordinated services directed 

toward the physical, mental, social and vocational adjustment of each 

student specifically geared toward acceptabel behavior for permanent job 

placement. 

Four. job training units (set up as realistic models of industry) are 
in operation, each supervised by a vocational educator, in the areas of 
Food Service, Motel -Hotel, Nursing Supportive Services, and Building 
Maintenance and Groundkeeping. Students have an initial vocational assess- 
metn period of 8 to 24 weeks, during which time they participate in all 
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four training units. At the end of this phase, a staff conference is held 
to discuss all information on the student, and a decision is made as to 
which of the four vocational areas he will "specialize" in. Functional 
academic classes are an on-going program service on an "as needed" basis 
1n addition to continual personal and social adjustment training and job 
orientation training. The student is provided specific job training with 
an emphasis on the utilization of community based job sites as classrooms. 
As the student approaches a condition of job readiness an appropriate job 
is located, and the student still participates in all services of the Center. 
The final phase is placement in competitive employment, and follow-up is 
maintained for a minimum of one year. The program is small (involving 
about 55 students) and the staff highly optimistic about the capabilities 
of the TMRs. The initial experiences of this program show impressive success 
percentages . 

Massachusetts - Blue Hills Regional Technical School 

Three programs for handicapped students are in operation within this 
regional vocational school, one in its first year, one in the second year 
and one in the third year of operation. 

Training for the Pea" - This program is completing its third year and 
works with hearing impaired students throughout the regular scl-ool day. Two 
professional staff trained in the education and rehabilitation of the deaf 
work closely with twelve students; eight of whom are academically integrated 
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into the school and four of whom are integrated into technical classes 
only. 

Exploratory Project for Educable Mentally Retarded - Completing its 
second operational year, this program 1s working with 25 EMR students 
transported from their home school to utilize the classrooms and the 
equipment of the Blue Hills Technical School after the regular students 
have left (the EMR vocational classes are daily from 3:00 - 5:00 P.M.) 
for both pre-vocational exposure and vocational training. The regular 
vocational teachers are used during these hours in five occupational areas: 
auto body, auto mechanics, metal fabrication, building services and 
structural woodworking. Fourteen additional students are in a similar 
program at another school in areas of food service and health assistants. 

Program for Physically Impaired - Completing Its first year, this 
program is teaching Electronic Technology to students from the Massachusetts 
Hospital School for Crippled Children. As in thR program for the EMRs, 
these students are transported to Blue Hills daily to utilize the school's 
electronic equipment from 3:00 to 5:00 P.M. in classes taught uy the 
regular vocational teacher. The training is in technology or data pro- 
cessing, covering radio and TV comnuni cations, industrial electronics, 
key punch and computer operation. 
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Pennsylvania - York County Vocational-Technical School 

This program was originally developed for disadvantaged students who 
account for about 35^ of the enrollment; a total of 125 students are parti- 
cipating. Students attend special academic classes for two weeks (taught 
by one CORE teacher who Is responsible for all academics in a self-contained 
classroom), then two weeks in their chosen shop area where they are integrated 
with regular students. Students in this program participate In regular 
group guidance sessions and are visited in their respective vocational 
shops frequently by the program director. Constant conmuni cation is 
maintained among the vocational teachers and the program director to insure 
that student deficiencies are identified so that remedial activities will 
relate to the vocational training. Field visits are a regular part of the 
flexible program. Initial statistics indicate greatly improved attendance 
of participating students, particularly seniors, a low dropout rate and 
promising placement rates. 

Pennsylvania - Eastern Northampton County Vocational Technical School 

The special program involving about 85 EMRs at this modern technical 
school is ending its first program year. Regular students attending this 
school are bused in from throughout the eastern half of the county for 
half-day vocational training, returning to their local schools for academic 
classes. Special education students are selected from the county and 
remain at. this school the entire day. As there was no available classroom 
space for this newly developed program, administrators managed to obtain 
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four new temporary buildings and attached thein to the school. The special 
education students have vocationally related academics in self-contained 
units as well as pre-vocational exploratory activities for half days, and 
many of them are in regular vocational classes the other half day. Cormiunl- 
cation between the special education teachers and regular vocational 
teachers is excellent, primarily due to the program flexibility and proximity 
of vocational and special education teachers. The teachers' lunch period 
is usually devoted to discussions regarding particular students they have 
in common. 

There is a work-experience component included in the program. All in- 
volved with the program have been pleased with the first year experiences 
and will expand to 120 students next year. 

Minnesota ~ Work Adjustment Center (WAC) Technical Education Center - 
Anoka, Minnesota 

The program is designed to assist handicapped students prepare for 
competitive employment. The WAC facility (15,000 square feet) was planned 
and implemented with the inception of this area vocational school. Eighty 
students were involved in the WAC during the regular school year (50% EMR, 
40% emotionally disturbed, 10% physically handicapped) in both vocational 
evaluation and basic training in one of the following areas: assembly, 
basic machine operation, building maintenance, clinical food preparation i 
inventory control, laundry, service station, warehousing, woodworking, 
nurses aide, and job seeking. The student goes through an evaluation 
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period (usually four weeks) where his aptitudes and skills are determined. 
He then has several options available depending on the vocational plan: 
Qnter training in one of the offered areas, seek full-time employment, or ' 
enter regular vocational classes. 

Vocational evaluation is a continuous process, and. If the student 
demonstrates ability in one or more specific areas while In the WAC basic 
training unit, he may be enrolled in regular vocational classes. The areas 
and length of training within the WAC are flexible and are determined by 
a person's readiness to enter employriient or additional training. 

Curriculum - The occupational areas were determined by the feasibility 
and past experience of finding employment for the handicapped, particularly 
the mentally retarded because such a large percentage of students fall into 
this category. The curriculum is geared not only to skill training, but to 
health, safety and grooming, plus good social attitudes toward fellow 
employees and employers. Consideration is also given to the development 
of a vocabulary peculiar to the chosen occupation. Academic work is kept 
to a minimum within the WAC. If a student needs additional work in reading 
or math for his vocational area, he is referred to a resource room. The 
WAC teaching concept is based primarily on experiences. Students learn 
about the need for cooperation by working on an assembly line. They learn 
about job pressures by experiencing time limits for tasks. Students in the 
laundry area learned something about following directions and responsibility 
when the school football uniforms came out pink after they were washed with 
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red sweatshirts! Students who Were unrealistic initially found by trial 
and error what they could and could not do. (Students try their choice 
of occupational areas first). 

Evaluation - Weekly evaluations are done on each student as well as 
periodic case conferences. Since Work Evaluators are assigned to specific 
skill areas, each student usually works with at least three different 
evaluators. The Coordinator felt the input from the different members of 
the staff produced a more accurate student evaluation than one in which 
one Work Evaluator followed a student through the entire program. Their 
supposition is that a Work Evaluator cannot reach every student and that 
it is also important to find out how a student reacts to different per- 
sonalities on the staff. 

Staff's Feelings About th e Program - The staff seemed very proud of 
their program. They felt that they were meeting the needs of handicapped 
persons because they took the students at their particular level and worked 
from there. They emphasized that they didn't take just the cream of the 
crop. Only those persons they felt needed hospitalization were rejected. 
The large workshop with curriculum emphasis on experience rather than 
academics was considered very important. Communication and coordination 
is maintained between the WAC staff and the teachers in the regular school. 
Effort is made to gear readlnq* math, spelling, etc., to the student's 
particular vocational area. The degree to which the materials are coordi- 
nated depends almost entirely on the special resource teachers. The WAC 
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staff and program's relationship to the facility was also considered a 
strength. Last year 28^ of the WAC students entered the regular vocational 
programs, and it is anticipated that this year it will be 40%. If these 
same students had applied directly, it is estimated that only 2 to 5% 
would have been accepted. 

The WAC has also been instrumental in changing some of the regular 
vocational programs. For example, there are now three levels in machine 
shop instead of one, and auto mechanics is divided into major and minor 
repairs. When a student graduates he receives a certification of stated 
skills rather, than a diploma. 

The staff emphasis is on recognition of the individual differences 
and needs of each student, and they evidence the confidence and ability 
to structure a program to meet these needs. 

New York > Nassau County BOCES (Board of Cooperative Education Services ) 

A BOCES is an area public school agency, created to enable local 
school districts to pool their resources to conduct educational programs 
and provide services that the local school districts could not do economi- 
cally or efficiently on its own. This BOCES covers an area on Long Island 
with 56 school districts. Within this area are five regional Occupational 
Education Area Centers which the BOCES administers. 

This innovative group has received a number of VEH grants from the 
state and has numerous programs operating for the handicapped at five dif- 
ferent school locations. While many of the skill training programs are 
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separate classes, the BOCES has successfully integrated Emotionally Dis- 
turbed students into one of che five occupational education centers (area 
vocational school). The long-range planning includes integrating more 
handicapped students into the area vocational schools gradually. A brief 
description of program highlights at four of the sch.ools follows: 

Beechwood School - A special school for brain injured and health 
handicapped students. Occupational Awareness Programs are designed for 
those ages five through ten and are broad based in nature, representative 
of a cluster of ongoing occupations. The activities conducted are planned 
to bring awareness and understanding of the world of work at large to the 
enrollees. Students involved in these laboratories spend three-quarters 
of an hour per day, five days a week in small groups. The remainder of the 
day is spent in a specialized academic setting. By the time students have 
grown from age five to ten, they will have moved through areas of experience 
in each awareness laboratory. 

Preoccupational Programs for those ten through fifteen years of age 
are exploration settings designed to provide a series of experiences geared 
to assisting the student in terms of occupational selection for advanced 
training. The staff, made up of occupational teachers, curriculum special- 
ists, vocational counselors and psychologists observe each student's progress 
and maintain an "occupation potentials" file on each enrollee, Preoccupation- 
al areas include: Health Services, Building Trades, Food Trades, Office 
Occupations, Management and Sales, Industrial Electricity, Horticulture and 
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Equipment Repairs, Food Service, and Audio-Visual and Graphic. 

Students participate in preoccupational programs on a rotational basis 
for three-quarters to one and one-half hours per day. five days a week 
depending on age. The remainder of the day is spent in a regular academic 
setting. 

Students 15 years of age and older may elect additional occupational 
training at either the Career Development Center or one of the several 
Occupational Education Area Centers, dependent on selection and potential. 

Career Development Center - Programs conducted for the emotionally 
disturbed population, ages 15-21 are designed to provide training for 
entry level employment positions. All enrol lees in the Career Development 
Center (formerly called the Service Occupations School) participate in 
Occupational Educational Training for one-half of their school day, five 
days a week. The remaining half of each day is spent in a classroom 
setting where general related education is~ provided. Vocational cluster 
areas include: Automobile, Building Maintenance, Health and Office, 
Horticulture, Machining and Packaging (includes industrial electronics). 
Food and Clothing Services, and Graphics. 

Greentree School - A special school for the emotionally disturbed, 
brain damaged and physically handicapped Occupational Awareness Programs 
and Preoccupational Programs are the same as those offered at Beechwood 
School. Preoccupational laboratories include: Small Engines, Building 
Mechanic, Horticulture, Machine and Electrical, Food Service, and Office 
and Sales. 
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The Special Services School - Special School for TMR students. This 
school is said to have the largest TMR student body in the United States 
(about 900 students; ages 5 to 21). 

All programs are designed to provide skill training geared to pro- 
duction workshops with the potential of training for basic entry level 
employment for those capable. 

The programs are designed as one-half day offerings, five days per 
week, while for the other half day the enrollees will be involved in basic 
education and attitudinal as well as behavioral adjustment classes. 

The Occupational Programs are generally for those TMR youth ages 16 
through 21 as well as selected 14 and 15 year olds. Tha programs to be 
offered include: Work Preparation Shop I and Shop 11, Food Handling, 
Horticulture Occupations, Building Maintenance, Ceramic Workshop Manufactur- 
ing Skills, Distributive Education Operatives, Specialized Life Adjustment 
Training Laboratory. 

Cornnunity College of Denver (Colorado) - Center for 
the Hearing Impaired 

This center was opened in the fall of 1970 on the campus of the 

Community College and functions as an integral part of the entire school. 

Supportive services are provided deaf students in the areas of orientation, 

counseling, communication, tutoring and social skills. Presently, the 

program has students integrated into regular classes, with interpreters, 

and students participate in all college social and club activities, 

seminars and other events.. The Center conducts regular training classes 
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for regular students to learn signing--both for employment as interpreters 
and because of the high level of interest generated to learn to communicate 
with hearing impaired students. The Center utilizes a total communication 
approach, using all available media, including the S.E.E. (Seeing Essential 
English) system of signing English. The center staff maintains close 
communication with all teachers and other college staff, including the 
dormitory personnel. The college does not "screen out" students and has 
virtually no entrance requirements. The center plans to expand to provide 
comprehensive' services to all types of handicapped students and will open 
such a center when the West Campus (on the opposite side of the city) 
becomes operational. 
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CHART 1 



STATUS OF PILOT VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR HANDICAPPED IN TEXAS 



School year 
1971-1972 
(as of 12/71) 


educational 
entity 




TEAS 
$ allocated 


% of total 




ISO 


79 


1,476,287 


56.6 




SS/SH 


15 


586,872 


22.5 




ESCs 


16 


466,577 


17.9 




Jr. Colleges 


5 


79 ,90? 


3.0 




Total 


115 


$2,609,639 


100.0% 
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TEXAS I.S.D. PILOT PROGRAMS 

(73 districts) 
(missing 4 districts)* 



Vocational 
Training 
Area 


§ of 
Districts 
Offering 


Age Levels in Vocational Training 


Total 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Apparel Service 


2 








5 


6 


16 


8 


3 








38 


Bricklaying 


1 










3 


4 


5 


3 


1 






15 


BM&R 


15 


5 


11 


27 


55 


80 


50 


36 


14 


2 


2 


1 


283 


Electrician Helper 


1 








5 


5 


1 


1 


1 


1 






14 


F&RM 


3 






4 


10 


9 


8 


8 


7 






1 


47 


FS 


7 






4 


14 


32 


37 


37 


21 


9 


4 


1 


161** 


Horti cul ture 


3 




4 


7 


5 


7 


9 


4 


2 








38 


CT 


32 


2 


27 


93 


136 


156 


131 


52 


24 


9 






630 


Laundry Service 


1 








4 


11 


5 


4 


3 


3 






30 


Office Skills 


2 






1 


5 


6 


5 


7 


1 








25 


Painting 


2 






12 


13 


16 


10 


2 


1 






1 


55 


Plastic Extrusion 


2 








12 


14 


8 


5 


2 








41 


S.S. Attendent 


1 






1 


3 


2 


3 


7 


2 


1 


2 




21 


H&CS 


43 


3 


14 


116 


161 


166 


137 


81 


49 


6 


7 


2 


742 


Printing 


2 








3 


3 


8 




1 


1 






16 


G.M. Repair 


19 


1 


7 


39 


43 


75 


83 


47 


18 


5 


3 




321 


TOTAL 


136 


11 


63 


304 


474 


591 


515 


304 


152 


38 


18 


4 


2478** 



*Brownwood, Hall svi lie, Judson and New Caney. 
**Includes 2 not categorized. 
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CHART 2 
SUMMARY 



Ages 


# Students 


% to Total 


11-13 


378 


15% 


14-16 


1580 


64% 


17-21 


518 


21% 




2476 
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CHART 3 

COMPOSITE ANSWERS FROM 14 ESCs 
(Missing: Beaumont, Not. Sent to El Paso) 

TO BE FILLED OUT BY PUPIL APPRAISAL/VOCATIONAL EVALUATOR/PUPIL EVALUATION 
ESC PERSONNEL 

Informational Questionnaire 
Education Service Center--Phase I's 

Responses) 

I Student evaluations completed— 1970-1971 12_ 1,695 no ^igu^e, inciud^d koK 

# Student evaluations completed— 1971-1972 U_ 2,166 

How many evaluations were requested for 1971-1972? ]2_ K97J - 2 /le^poit&cA mU^im 

Average # hours spent in evaluative measures 
per student 

Time span of pupil testing: (mark appropriate 
line) 

All in same day 2 



two consecutive days _I 
non-consecutive days 



How many? 



U Roiigc 3 to 14 fiAA, AucWLoge -U 

6H kCLlA^ 



2 daU6--3 I 3-4 d(iU6--4 



other Co)Uecatc.u£ 3 dau6— 2 
7 dau6--l 



5-7 datft--! 



Do you test Spanish first language students in Spanish? Yes J No 10 )MUalty--l 

Are your vocational evaluation reports prescription or general? both— 5; p/Le^cAipUon— 4 
g£ne^m£--5; . 

•Do you see the purpose of your testing to determine job placement areas for VAC's 
and/or Rehab. Counselors or to determine vocational training areas? 

both- -7; tAjcUiUnQ-'4) ptacmcjU-S 



Who. within the schools, obtains copies of your evaluation?' How do they utilize the 
information contained in your reports? Re^eMing tzadioA—'lS; Comu>QZoJi!>—B) 



PUnUpcit—7; SpzcAjU £ri. Vl^zcto^—7) VAC*6—5) VodcutionaL VViccXoK-'lj SapeAlyite,nd(Lnt - 



Wbat kinds of tests are you using (test names)? 
VuAdud PcQbooAd — 6 Gtliit -- 4 



WRAT 



hilnnt6otG. Hate. o<{ MaiUpuZation 



McVonatd 



--2 Be,nnQtt 



5 hUnnOy&otxL SpcuUal HeZcition 



- 5 



GATB 



-- 3 Cmo^jOKd 



- 5 



- 2 aiTSC/UlAlS - 



kttitudz Szalz — 



CcuttM 



TmdZzA. 



PUT 



KudeA 



Gordon Occiipcutional • 



Pcahody 



Vocationcit PicMsJiz TnteAe/it Inv,-4 
Pnacjtlzal Ve,x;tejUtij -- 2 



PitneJi GcnoAdt khUAZitii 



Ohio VoavUonaZ 



1 



Minnesota ClejUcjol 



P.ia. dina Vkzq. Vocationcit Inu. 



— 2 



CuZtuAz Voaa InteZtixjence. 
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Indicate approximate percentages of the categories below: 

% to total tests used 
paper-pencil tests Range 5 -to 50; Aupiflgc ;? 
verbal tests Ratigz 0 to 35; Avt^aga TO 



performance tests Range 5 to 60; Avqaoqc 37* 
achievement tests Range. 0 to 15; Auc/lo^c 6 



job sampling Range 0 -to 70; AvcAagd 24** 

other JiutU-mcdai; a,ttitudc. 6UAvc.y; ttadivi mtlng; pic^c te^tt 



How many miles is it (one way) to the most distant school with which you are working 
within your region? . Rajige 47 io 156;AveJiaai> S8 How many total sqare miles are in 
y^"'' ''^alon? Raiige 6,356 to 37,553;Aue/tage 15J9 1 How many independent school ■ 
districts are in your region? Range 3B to 104; AveAag<>6 2 with how many are you 
working? Rajige / to'^44; AwLoga 13 

What advance information do you have on students prior to testinq? Sc/ioo^ ^ccxjacU - 6; 
TaadiQA in^^omation - 10; ESC MijoAAxil johm - 4; Piydio iogicaZ - 2 
How many opinions contribute to the final recoimendotions in your vocational evaluation 
report? 7 -~ l; 2-3 7; 4-7 -~ 4 

With what age student were the majority of your testing efforts? - 3; 14-15 - 1; 

15 up 1; 14-16 - 4; 15-16 - 2; 14-17 - /; U-21 1; 16-18 - 1 

What follow-up and further contact do you have with students after you have completed 
testi ng? LiUiz o^ none 7; Some, 4; R&'(Lvatua.tion by /LCqudAt — 1; 

TcadieJL vi&iti - 3; Rega£a/i anmLol xatoMi, — 1 ~~ 

Please indicate approximate percentages of your total work time involved in the 
categories below: 

^''^v^l time Range 5 to 30; AvPAono. u test scorin g Ra>iqe 0 to 25; AueAo^e 6.5 
individual student testing , Raiiqe ip to test analysis Ronge 5 to 25; Aue^ge 10 

30/ Aue^e 19 test reports Range 5 25; AuP^e 16 

group student testing Range 0 to 25; orientation of students to program 



^^^^ , Raii.ae / to 20; AvejiaQd 5 

orientation of teachers to program orientation of students to vocational 

Range / to 7; AueAoge 4 Information ^ ^^eAoge 6 

orientation of teachers toward vocation- other areas (please categorize) 

al material Ram?e ) to 1 0; AueAo^e 6 PjanrUng p^og^am 6 nKUojUaU 2-5%, 2-10% 

working with schools to develop Phase II Ot/tcA ESQ mxk 1-5%; 1-10%; 

programs? Ra>tgc 2 to 15: A ue^gge 5 Uj^oJimaUon to othoM l-7i: CZoMadt 

taif^ l-lOl; In-ACAu^ce 2-5% 

What have been the greatest problem areas encountered in operating a Phase I program? 

StadanU movinQ in and o ut cU6VuU btloKa cUaqno6l& l& aomU(Ue.cl 

CoAA(iZiition to P/to^e 2 f)m^(m — 2 /lpa^ohaoa 

*6 report 45 or higher 
**5 report 0; 5 report 30 or highe 
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lilofilUnq g'-cdt vocational education pQ.opU in thz ioaii education cujmctf qatUm 

fLQlca^n time to tAain school peAi>onnc.£ ^ 

SchcdLLtina ^hidcMt ttbtinn ami -j^-Uidrnti being avaiZabtc idizn cxpectad 

Lack oi< coondination bttuozzn ichooi moa^'uun and P/m&c 7 

l^t enouq/uPhasc I JitaU to mfik on i>chool nzzd& --- 4 \WoiU)C6 

A i^cetina Qf( j^fiuMthaticn tjolizn awoActU: valid Jizcommcndatiom oac not f^ottomd a_£ b(/ LEA 

Mot znoiwk tip]Z to LOofif^ niith 6chooth on P/iasc 2 moQfLom^ , _ 

Mo )(UH(i6 i(o^ oiit6idc tz&tina cotUtttoitti 0^ comyutzA -tuDC . 

OfuCi^Mition ok tzachvu> to tifLoaAim and U6C Oj( vocational maXvu.al^ in clahh 

lacli o{y inkofimition mid comii\vica.tion in admiwidViatlon . . 

VQ.iiclQ,ncu in tcjxchzA tAoliiim . . — ^ 

Conf^UcXi b(Lftoc.cn 5):zcA.al Edacjotion ami \/ocatio>uil tdacation Q{U.d(Llin^^ 

Vocationat <LvaZaationJ> ^kztvzd bzcaiU>z of^ non-exX^t^nq vocational pAoq/ifun^ o/i 

non-zxA^tina tAoininQ station . » — - 

Mo ma/o/i moblou zncountz^zd 

PoofL attzndancd on handica)7Dzd -j^tudmU in a 6chooU caiuzd a loi ^6 of. tunz in 

qnjQund onA.znt^vtion and -te^-ttnq, , 

LuniiiLd involvmznt o j cea6A^om tdaditM into mofj^n) Hndinc\ iiLU ahlfL -Wi^t in^tmnzntA 

What recommendations do you have for making Phase I programs more effective? 

Adiizvz bztt r ' ' latloiU^lU):>6 tua/t local Kfocatlonal tzachoM in ofidoJi to Uaxiz 6tu.d^nt6 

in ZKlitinq /iZ(]iLlaA vocational claii6eA . 

AcAdmic moQfim should be coM^zlatzd aoith vocational p^M-^fl^ <^nd th z fLZCommzndation^ 

{(/torn thz vocatioinl zvaluatioiU> 

gSCA should tAain LEA &taU in vocational zvalRotion tzciiviicia eJ^ and moczdLUi(U--4 H.a>]f3on^u 
Mo/ie DAlziitation mtihaiii^i leM> 6.VUcJ: ^hJM zvaJbiatios\"}p njin.cid.ahli^ ioK tkz UoamzA 

_ 6tudznt^ " 2 /icAponAeA . 

\/ocational zvalaation 6kould bz 6timdaAd noJit ok U umfi old ^vzcial zducation 

^tad(Livt'6 zvaluatlon -- 2 /teAponAe^ — 

AcceCeAoted TEA injomation and di^ semination to all Izvztb 

Mo/ig Phasz n mogkcum^ -- 3 /tgiponi&A . 

hiofiz 6taU a&6icinzd to P/ioAc 1 — 3 KWon6z& 

Mo/ic ofiimtation ok tzachoAA to p/ioq^flffiA. iUz ok vocational matoxiaU toiMOAd \m Zd 

ok mtik^ ojxd /le^Cp dzvelo\:>inQ caKzoJi odacation k'o^ kandicawzd t dyUadvoivta^zd 

ClaUKoom tzachoJU ^/ioa£d ¥}aJiticA-)oat:z moKz in tliz moQmn6 4 /t&Apo>ue<i ^ 



if of pupil appraisal Namb-Region # of ESC Name of person filling out 

Personnel report 
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CHART 4 



PHASE II PROGRAMS IN STATE SCHOOLS/STATE HOSPITALS 



STATE SCHOOLS 

Type of Training 

H & CS 
BM & R ' 
Food Service 

General Construction Trades 

Service Station Attendant 

Horticulture Related 

General Mechanical Repair 

Domestic Services-Custodial Services 

Laundry 

Hospital Services 
Light Manufacturing 
Commercial Art 
Production Workshop 
Electronic Assembly 
Ware wash 



# Schools Offering This T y pe 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 



Number of units 
per state school : 



1 unit only 
3 



1 unit M 
1 unit F 



2 units 
1 



STATE HOSPITALS 



Office Occupations 

General Metal Trades 

Electronics Repair 

Office Duplicating Practices 

GCT 

H & CS 

FS . 



Number of units 
per state hospital; 



1 unit only 
2 



1 unit M 
1 unit F 



3 or more^ 
1 



3 or more 
3 
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CHART 5 



1970-71 HIGH SCHOOL ADA IN TEXAS 
SCHOOLS HAVING: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Group Size 


Number of Districts 


Total 
H.S. 
ADA 


% of Total ADA 


10,000 through 20,000 


7 


179,747 


26.5% 


2,500 through 9,999 


39 


1,87,500 


_ 27.7% 


900 through 2,499 


75 


119,250 


17.6% 


300 through 899 


.223 


114,850 


17.1% 


50 through 299 


493 


73,525 


10.9% 


under 50 


95 


3,562 


.53% 


TOTAL 


932 


678,434 





Source: Summary of the Second Annutl Report of the Advisory Council for 
Technical-Vocational Educatiai in Texas; September, 1971. 
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